}| and Mrs. Forest has vainly tried to pacify 
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like me, I assure you, Mrs. Forest; other 
' people who wouldn’t think more of their 


; husband, and something, darling” 
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CHAPTER V. “THEY HAVE KILLED HIM.” 

“T can’t put up with it, and I won't,” 
May says for the fiftieth time, when she 
has narrated the story of the sight that 
met her gaze as she drove up to the door, 


her (for the fiftieth time also) with the 
words, 

“Dearest child, you exaggerate trifles, 
you make mountains of molehills; Frank 
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strives to say this playfully), 
| proper appreciation of yourself.” 


| May bridles, struggles to think of a | 


| set of words that shall be at the same time 


| expressive of dignity and disgust for the ; 


| necessity of displaying it, and fails. 
“Frank is very, very trying, Mrs. 
Forest,” she whimpers. “I shouldn’t care 
about his not being demonstrative to me, 
if he were not demonstrative to other 
people; but, as it is, oh! you must think 


it, and what can I say ?’ 
“* Notices what, dear? ” Mrs. Forest asks, 





is incapable of offering the smallest slight 
to the girl he has honoured above all the | 
world by selecting her to be his wife. You | 
| must be mistaken; if he had seen you he | 
would have come back—that i isif he could | 
have prevailed on Captain Bellairs to pull | 
u Ned 

“T’m sure I'm not mistaken, and I’m 
not at all sure about the ‘ honour’ he has 
done me. Other, people besides Frank 


cousins than they do of me.” 

“You don’t, you can’t wrong yourself 
by pretending to be jealous of Kate, my 
niece ?”’ Mrs. Forest questions, coaxingly, 
and May bristles up afresh. 

“Tt’s not fair to bring in the question 
of the relationship in that way; my 
brother says so. He says she’s not so close 
of kin but what Frank and she could 
marry if—if they could, you know; and so 
she’s far enough off in kin for Frank to 
behave decently about her in regard to 
me.” 

“But, my dear May,” Mrs. Forest says, 
aghast, ‘I thought you liked her, I 


soothingly. 

“Why, that he doesn’t make me the 
first consideration,” May says, wiping her 
eyes. “It’s all very well for him, but it’s 


horrid for me to see people looking as if 


they thought I cared more for him than he 
does for me, when I don’t, you know, for 
Frank really is very fond of me. But it’s 
this theatrical work that is ruining him, 
Mrs. Forest ; it’s snaring him, one never 
knows when he is acting and when he is 
not ; he shall give it up.” 

May flutters all the feathers in her hat in 
her rage,and tries to give effect to her words 
by stamping her foot feebly. Unfortu- 
nately for the dramatic success of this last 
effort, it is made with a vivid recollection 
of Mrs. Forest’s horror of anything ap- 
proaching to a scene which she does not 
create herself. 

Mrs. Forest half closes her eyes, and 
looks at herfuture daughter-in-law steadily. 
She means this marriage thoroughly. She 
also means to have her son’s wife in sub- 
jection to her. But she will not waive 
her own right of supremacy even in order 
to attain these two desirable ends. 





thought you had some faith in your future 
(she | 


VOL. XII. 


“T hope you will never let Frank know 
how foolish you have been to-day, my 


that it’s very trying. Everybody notices 
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dear,” she says in a superb manner; “he 
shall never hear of it from me, I promise 
you that.” 

Mrs. Forest bends over May, in a sort of 
pityingly protecting way that adds to that 
young person’s bewilderment considerably. 
She had come to condemn, and now she is 
being condemned. She makes one feeble 
flutter towards re-asserting her position. 

“Tt’s not too late yet,” she says; “I 
have that comfort, I am not married to 
him yet ; I can free myself if I like.” 

“Poor child! you must be worried 
indeed to dream of doing yourself that 


| injury,” Mrs. Forest says, in a superior 


way, that has an immense effect on easily 
subdued May, “to think of breaking off 
your engagement with a man because he 
writes comedies, and goes out for a drive 
with his cousin! Poor child! ” 

“He was looking at her as he never 
looks at me; I could see that in a 
moment,” May says, clinging tenaciously 
to the sore point ; “and she was looking 
back at him in a way I won’t put up with. 
It’s a shame when she knows he is en- 
gaged to me; I wish she would go home.” 

“T can hardly turn my brother’s 
daughter out of my house: but I, too, 
wish she would go home,” Mrs. Forest 
says, meditatively; “not that I fear what 
you fear, my dear, but because I can’t 
bear to see you disturbed by her presence.” 

“Tf I didn’t feel perfectly convinced 
that Frank’s heart is mine, I wouldn’t 
put up with it for another hour,” May 
says, relapsing into tears. “I’m sure I 
never suspected anything until to-day ; 
and I have been very kind and friendly to 
Miss Mervyn, the deceitful thing.” 

‘““What is the matter?” Marian asks, 
sauntering in at this juncture. 

“Tt’s nothing. May is labouring under 
a false impression,” Mrs. Forest tries to 
explain; but May Constable likes to en- 
large on her grievance, and her right of 
resenting the same. Therefore, she tells 
the taleof Frank’s and Kate’s delinquencies 
over again. 

“You can’t be surprised at any man 
admiring Kate,” Marian says, carelessly ; 
and the words are not reassuring to 
bitterly-jealous May. “She's exactly the 
type of girl about whom men make fools 
of themselves. I have seen for some days 
that Frank was losing his head.” 

“Marian! how can you speak so un- 
guardedly,” Mrs. Forest says, reprovingly, 
as May, crimson now with jealous wrath, 
pants forth a declaration to the effect that, 





if Frank chooses to make a fool of him- 
self, he shall not make a fool of her; and 
adds an altogether irrelevant rider as to 
Marian’s iniquity in having kept silence 
about Frank losing his head. 

“It wouldn’t have been a very sisterly 
thing on my part to cause these vials of 
wrath to be emptied on his head, would 
it?” Marian asks, with a laugh. Frank 
is not her lover, therefore it seems a very 
light matter to her that Frank should flirt 
with another than his betrothed. “Do 
be sensible, May,” she goes on; “men 
will not be tied to any woman’s apron- 
string; it’s folly to expect it. Besides, 
what a bore a man would be who was 
perpetually running after you. When I’m 
engaged, I shall go my way, and let him 
go his.” 

“TI won’t be slighted and made to look 
ridiculous by Frank or anyone else,” May 
pouts. “I shall go home and tell mamma 


all about it, and probably send a letter to | 


Frank before the day is over that will 
rather astonish him.” 


“Well, my dear, do nothing rashly; if | 


you do, you will probably be repentant by 


to-morrow,” Mrs. Forest says indifferently. | 
Instinct tells her that May’s vague threats || 


mean very little; therefore she feels none 


of the alarm that would be her portion if || 


she believed that May seriously contem- 
plated breaking off the match, that will be 
the means of bringing so much money 
into the Forest family. 

“T shall go home and tell mamma all 
about it,” May repeats, doggedly. 


“Tf | 








Frank thinks that he is going to have | 


everything his own way, he is very much || 
mistaken. I wanted to see him this morn- || 


ing very much indeed. My brother Edgar 


is going to have a large party, and it will | 
look so bad if Frank is not there. I know || 


that Frank will say he’s engaged, and slip | 
out of it, unless I secure him and get him | 


to fix his own evening.” 


“T shouidn’t make so much of him, if I | 
“What does | 


” 


were you,” Marian says. 
it matter whether he’s at your brother's 
party or not ? Your brother never enters 
into anything that interests Frank, and 
Frank would be bored, probably, by having 
to talk to some one who wouldn’t under- 
stand him.” 
“T shall be there,” May says, loftily. 


“Oh! my dear child, I didn’t under- | 
stand that you contemplated carrying | 
Frank off to those regions of bliss, in | 


order that he might spend the evening 
with you. Don’t scowl at me, mamma. 
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| when he hears how you have tried to put. 
| me down, and make me behave in a mean- | 
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must say what I think about it. May will 
only make herself unhappy, if she tries to 
alter and trim Frank’s nature to her own 
pattern.” Then, with a sudden feeling of 
generosity towards the powerless nature 
bef ce her, Marian goes up to May, and 


se. s—“ May, I understand Frank better | 


t .nthe others do. Yes,mamma, better even 
than you do. We have the same natures, 
and know that if we are let alone we 


have a sufficiently strong sense of right to | 


behave properly; but I know this, that if 
anyone tried to put fetters on my feet I 
would get free of them, and Frank is like 
me in this respect. He will never wear the 


blue ribbon, May; do take my advice, and | 


don’t try to put it on.” 
Marian out of pity for the weakness of 


May’s hold on Frank’s affections, speaks | 


very earnestly, and very tenderly. It does 
not increase her sympathy for May when 
that young lady, in the impotence of her 
vain jealousy, says— 

“Thank you Marian, but I believe I know 
rather more of Frank than you do, and I 
am sure he will think you very ill-natured 


|| spirited way, as if I were afraid of him, 
| or afraid of losing him.” 


| losing him?” Marian replies. “For my | 
| part, if I had doubts of a man, I'd solve | 


“Why the fuss, if you are not afraid of 


them very soon; but then I should not 


|| doubt idly.” 


| depart. 
| character, Mrs. Forest, and I can tell your 


_ vain,” Mrs. Forest says, quietly. 


“T think the better plan will be for our 
dear May to come and stay with us for a 


time,” Mrs. Forest puts in, soothingly, at | 


this juncture, “she will then see for her- 
self that her alarm is entirely groundless ; 
and I know that the arrangement will 
give Frank great pleasure.” 

Marian makes a little wry face of 
dissent at this statement, but May evi- 
dently believes it, for she melts under the 
influence of the proposition Mrs. Forest 


has made, and after a very brief and faint 


demur, accepts the invitation. 
“T shall treat Miss Mervyn just as 


| usual, and not give her the satisfaction of 
_ seeing she has annoyed me,” May says, 


balmily, when she is at last about to 
“T am very quick at reading 


niece is as vain as a peacock and as 
heartless as a stone.” 

“She has had admiration enough 
lavished upon her to make any woman 
It is 
no part of her plan of treatment of 


her future daughter-in-law, to allow 
|that young person to under-rate any 
; member of the Forest family. Then the 
/women part with affectionate kisses, and 
|@ certain amount of justifiable distrust 
of one another in their hearts, and May 
whirls off in her well appointed little 
Victoria, with a supreme air of wealth 
and self-satisfaction. 


The scratch pair, driven with com- 
mendable skill and discretion, behave as 
if they had been together all their 
lives as they trot along the dusty Ham- 
mersmith-road. When they reach Barnes 
common, the fresh breeze raises the 
| leader’s spirits a trifle, and he lays him- 
'self out to his work in a way that is 
/not responded to by the wheeler. But 
| Captain Bellairs is driving with a steady 
| hand, and a cool collected brain, in spite 
| of his being a little distraught in spirit by 
| the very low tone of the conversation that 
|is being carried on by the pair on the 
| back seat, and the horses are pulled to- 
| gether with perfect ease. 

The sunshine, the brightness of the 
atmosphere, the natural exhilarating effect 
| of the pace, have all told on Kate Mervyn. 
As they near the end of the common, 
she for the first time addresses Captain 
Bellairs. 

“I’ve never forgotten those glorious 
bays you used to drive up from Ply- 
mouth i 

“JT have never forgotten the glorious 

| days when I used to take them up and 
down between Torquay and Paignton, 
‘on the chance of meeting you on Gui- 
nevere,” he interrupts, turning his head 
round to look at her, and in the moment 
that he does it, the horses lurch to 
the right, the wheel goes up the bank, 
for one moment of suspense the dog- 
cart hangs at a dangerous angle—the 
next the suspense is over, for the undis- 
ciplined pair spring wildly forward, 
,and the dog-cart and its occupants are 
thrown in a confused heap on to the 
ground. 

Giddy and confused, but neither 
frightened nor hurt, Kate is the first to 
rise to her feet, and as she staggers back 
a step or two she takes in the fact that 
Frank and Gertrude are unhurt also. 
They gather themselves up out of danger 
'and the dust, just as Kate, with a little 
cry, springs to the spot where their driver, 
with the reins clenched tightly in his hand, 
| is lying very still. The panting frightened 
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horses have left off plunging and kicking, 
but— 

“They have killed him,” the girl groans 
out as she falls down on her knees by the 
side of the man she had so bitterly reviled 
| this morning. 


CHAPTER VI. ‘‘I HATE BOB-CHERRY.” 


Tury have not killed him, but one of 
them has given him a blow on the left 
side of his head, and his hair is clotted 
with blood, and his deep unconsciousness 
is unquestionably very death-like. It quite 
justifies Gertrude in the exhibition of fond 
frantic grief into which she falls helplessly, 
as Frank and Kate lift the sufferer from 
the ground, and move him to a softer place 
on the heath-bordered common. 

The sun is blazing out fiercely. The 
two girls’ sun-shades have been hopelessly 
battered in their fall. They strain their 
eyes in every direction, in search of a 
coming carriage or cab. Barnes common 
happens to be desolate just at this hour, 
and immediate aid is what they need. 
The horses, having done the mischief, are 
apparently quite easy in their minds. 
They stand about quietly feeding, making 
no attempt to get away, or to make any 
display of spirit whatever. Taken alto- 


gether, the group is a very picturesque 
one. 

The two girls hang over the injured 
man with an utter abandonment to the 
unrestrained display of human charity, 
and sympathy with suffering, that is very 


womanly. In this supreme hour of fear 
for him, and ignorance as to the extent of 
his injuries, there is not a single feeling 
for him, or thought about him, in the 
hearts and minds of either of them, that 
cannot well bear the light of day. They 
aid each other with all their wil! in trying 





to save him from the scorching rays. 
They like each other better as each strives 
to outvie the other in serving him. Frank 
admires these sisters of mercy unattached, | 
very much, as they minister to the in- 
sensible man. But he is conscious of a 
twinge of jealous feeling as he recalls | 
Bellairs’s last words, and sees Kate’s small | 
cool hand wiping away the grime and the | 
blood from the handsome head. | 
All this action is compressed into the | 


whom she has heard crosses her mind ! 
Her secret grows more irksome every day 
of her life. 

“T should say to our house,” Gertrude 
whispers, dubiously. ‘We don’t know 
his friends—we can’t leave him in ‘is | 
state at an hotel; our house is the o ly | 
place for him, isn’t it, Kate ? ” 

Before Kate can reply a brougham | 
which has been rolling along unheard || 
by them, pulls up abreast of them, anda | 
pretty, worn, got-up face looks out at the || 


window. The face is full of commise- || 


ration, and the plea she makes that she | 
may be allowed to help them, is full of | 
earnestness. The nature of the accident | 
is explained to her in a minute by Kate, | 
and the lady gets out of her brougham, | 
and her footman gets off the box to help 
them, just as Frank comes back, forlornly, 
having failed in finding any kind of con- 
veyance at the Barnes station. 

The lady becomes more urgent than 
ever in her offers of assistance. She gives 
them her card, “‘ Mrs. Angerstein, Barnes | 
Cottage.” 

“Let him be taken to my house,” she | 
says, cordially, ‘Iam so near. Oh! do; 
my husband is a surgeon.” 

As she finishes speaking she catches | 
sight of the face of Henry Bellairs, with 
the look upon it of the consciousness | 
that is at length struggling back. 

It is all so abnormal, the whole of the 
day’s proceedings have been so extra- 
ordinarily out of course, that it hardly 
creates a feeling of surprise in the breast 
of any one of them when Mrs. Angerstein 
turns to them with the sickly pallor of | 
intense agitation upon her cheeks and | 
brow, and says— 

“You had better take him to your own 
place, after all. I remember my house is 
full. Use my brougham ; good-bye.” 

But before she can move away from 
the group round the prostrate man, he 
opens his eyes painfully, and says— 

“Ts it you, Cissy, come back to see the 
last of me ? ” 

The woman he addresses shivers in a 
way that convulses her whole frame, but 
she neither responds to his look nor to 
his words. She gets herself out of the 
circle that surrounds him, bids them 


period of a few minutes. At the expiration | adieu in pantomime, and goes walking 
of them, Frank goes off to the Barnes | back to Barnes, before they can recover 
station for help and a cab. | their breath and powers of speech. 
“Where shall we take him, when Frank| The two girls have taken in the scene, 
comes back?” Kate asks, abruptly; and | and their minds are full of all sorts of 
as she speaks, a recollection of the wife of | possibilities, but it is not the time to word 
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their vain imaginings now, nor do they 
allow the principal actor in that scene to 


perceive that they have any curiosity on | 


the subject. Captain Bellairs can just 
stagger to the brougham, when he re- 
lapses into a half-fainting condition that 
demands their full attention. The side 
of his head is cruelly lacerated by the 
kick from the iron-shod hoof, and they 
see now, what they had failed to see while 
he was lying on the ground, namely, that 
his left hand hangs limply down, as if it 
were broken atthe wrist. All theexcitement 


| is over, and the three who are in possession 





_ which they do not at all approve. 
| thought strikes both brother and sister | 


of their senses are much too dejected to 
think of any other course than the first 
one that suggests itself to them—namely, 
that they shall take Captain Bellairs home 
with them. Oddly enough, Kate Mervyn 
feels no aversion to this plan. The man’s 
danger, the agony he is evidently suffering, 
above all his utter helplessness, have com- 
bined to soften Kate’s heart towards him. 
Freely now would she forgive him if he 
could only ask her to do it. It seems 
quite in the order of things that his poor 
wounded helpless head should find a rest- 
ing-place on her shoulder. When he opens 
his heavy eyes, and thanks her, her eyes look 
back into his with a glance of the frankest, 
friendliest, gentlest pity. Her soft small 
hand steadies his wounded one. She, in 





| As for him, he feels that he needs the 
‘kindly, gentle presence of woman about 
him now. He is cut down in his strength, 
| he is as helpless as a baby, and he shrinks 
|from the thought of hired watchers by, 
| and waiters upon him. Therefore he falls 
| into the arrangement which is proposed to 
him, that he shall stay here, with adelighted 
alacrity that makes Gertrude’s heart beat 
with thankfulness. 

The most daintily appointed chamber 
in the house is prepared for his reception, 
with promptitude and without fuss. Mrs. 
Forest understands thoroughly how ab- 
horrent delay and feeble uncertainty in 
'the giving of directions are to the heart 
'of man, even when man is in his best 
|'mood. She takes care, therefore, that 
Captain Bellairs glides into his niche in 
her house without either hesitation or 
jerks. 

“But it will alter our arrangement with 
dear May,” she says in the midst of 
dinner that night; and as she says it she 
looks round the family circle, with a look 
that seems to ask for their support and 
sympathy in this little domestic difficulty. 
Then, in firm reliance on the discretion of 
her son and daughter Gertrude, she adds— 

“May Constable was coming here to 
stay with us for a little time, as perhaps 
you have heard, Kate dear. What I'm 








fact, is his chief “ministering angel,” 
and Frank and Gertrude find Kate | 
taking the lead of them in a manner | 
they are powerless to combat, and of | 
The 


_ forcibly, that the sooner Kate Mervyn goes | 


| home the better. 


Frank resolves that he 


_ will need country air whenever she does 


| go home, and accompany her, and renew 


his acquaintance with his uncle Mervyn, 
and then from afar, from a position in 
which he cannot be personally assailed | 
by pleading, break off with May Constable. 

Mrs. Forest would be “coy and hard to | 
please,” about receiving Captain Bellairs | 
into her house, if he were a needy, friend- | 
less man. She would in this case have a | 
vivid recollection of her daughters and | 
her duty, would decline to take such a| 
heavy responsibility upon herself, and | 





| earnestly recommend a family hotel or 





a hospital to his consideration. But 
Captain Bellairs holds a good position and | 
has four thousand a year! She therefore | 


avows at once that she is not the woman | 
to shrink from any amount of trouble and | 
responsibility concerning him. 


to do about a room for her now I hardly 
know.” 

The discretion of her children is proved 
a broken reed on which to rely, in a 
moment. Frank scowls, but prudently 
refrains from speech, and Gertrude says— 

“Oh! Mamma, why ask May to stay 
here, when she lives next door as it were ; 
we can’t turn Captain Bellairs out for her 
now, that is certain. It would be worse 
than inhuman to do it. Frank, you will 
make May understand it all, won’t you?” 

Before Frank can answer, Kate puts in 
her word. 

“There will be my room for Miss 
Constable, Aunt Marian,” she says, 
steadily ; “it is quite time that I should 
go home; and now with a friend who will 
require such constant thoughtful care 
in the house, you can’t care to be 
burdened with useless visitors. I shall 
send papa a telegram to-night, and go 
home to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Forest cannot help looking ad- 
miringly at her high-spirited niece. In 
a measure the elder woman fathoms the 
feelings that actuate the younger one. 
The same blood runs in their veins, and 
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they both love Frank. But though Mrs. 
Forest looks admiringly at her niece, she 
abstains from uttering a word that may 
cause the girl to alter her resolution. For 
the mother remembers May Constable’s 
money, and Frank’s need of it. 

“Of course the fewer there are in the 
house, just at present, the better, dear,” she 
says, softly ; ‘‘ much as we shall miss you, 


we would all, I think, rather have you | 
| fore so much of the light sympathy which 


with us at a happier time.” 

With a beautiful disregard of anything 
that does not immediately concern them- 
selves, the two Miss Forests go on their 
peaceful way, interchanging a few brief 
sentences between themselves, and leaving 
their mother and Kate unmolested by a 
word from them. Their indifference to 
everything outside their own interests and 
pleasures is not a mere assumption. It is 
| a genuine thing, consequently it is com- 
mendable. If Kate’s staying were to be 
the means of keeping May Constable out 
of the house, then they would smooth the 
way to Kate’s remaining with soft words 
and subtle suggestions. But they know 
well that May is inevitable. Therefore 


Kate not being an instrument of good— 
for themselves—they are quite contented 


that she should depart, without auy un- | 


necessary ado being made about it. 

“T am sure you're right, mother,” Frank 
puts in with an elaborate air of impromptu 
that betrays him to everyone; “ the fewer 
there are in the house while poor Bellairs 
is in this state the better. 1 should feel 
myself to be awfully in the way, so I'll be 
Kate’s escort home, if she will allow me, 
and renew the acquaintance that was 
dropped in my infancy with uncle Frank, 
if he will put me up.” 

This expression of his determination 
affects each of his hearers differently. He 
has chosen his time discreetly, the servant 
is in the room, and Mrs. Forest is not the 
woman to point out flaws in her family to 
her faithful retainers. But she is panic- 


stricken, and angrily vexed at the plan | 


Frank proposes. At the best of times, and 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
May Constable has a habit of drawing 
heavily on her future mother-in-law’s 
patience. Mrs. Forest feels that an out- 
raged May will be utterly unendurable 
to her; and still the prize is too pre- 
cious a one to be lightly lost by a poor 
man, and a poor man’s mother. She re- 
members all these things, manages to 
smile very suavely on her son, and to 
say— 











“These sudden resoiutions of yours | 
generally end in nothing, Frank: my dear 
Kate, you’re allowing yourself to be quite 
upset by this accident to-day, you are 
looking quite feverish.” 

Frank’s two sisters are laughing, with 
undisguised amusement, at the discom- | 
fiture which is the portion of the other | 
three.. All May’s movements are awk. |, 
ward in their unprejudiced eyes, there- 


they have to bestow on any one but them- 
selves, they feel rather inclined to give to 
Kate. Unquestionably, if they are destined | 
in the future to see much of their brother's | 


| wife, they would rather that wife should | 


be Kate than May. Kate would never | 
bore them ! 

As for Kate herself, what wonder that °| 
she looks, as her aunt says, “feverish.” | 
The excitement of hope, the fear that all 
this, on unstable Frank’s part, may mean 
nothing; the thought of what her father 
will say when he finds that she has taken 
away another girl’s promised lover; above 
all, the dread of never really ‘gaining 
Frank—all these influences are upon her, 
causing her heart to beat quickly and the 
blood to course hotly through her veins. 
Some moments elapse before she can nerve 
herself to say— 

‘** Papa would always be glad to see any 
of his relations, of course; but I think you 
will be needed here, Frank. Captain Bel- 
lairs is likely to be a heavy charge to you 
for some time, and I don’t think that you 
ought to leave all the responsibility to 
your mother and sisters.” 

It is an admirable sentiment, and it is 
delivered rather impressively. But Frank 
knows Kate pretty well by this time, and 
he understands quite well that her heart 
is not in her words. He delights in | 
feeling that he has made that girl, thrill 
with pleasure at the prospect of his going 
with her. She is the queen of his soul 
just at present, and he rejoices in the 
power he has of making her tremble 
with suspense, and doubt, and anxiety 
about him. But he takes his triumph | 
very quietly, like a man. It is only women 
who, in the weak vaingloriousness of their | 
belief in their affection being reciprocated, 
vaunt their victories and turn them into || 
defeats prematurely. 

There is a good deal of delicate nursing | 
to be done this evening, in the way of | 
pouring cooling lotions on the injured head 
and hand. To the credit of her charitable- | 
ness, be it said, that Mrs. Forest does not 
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shirk the task which has been put before | masterly Notice by M. Faye, Membre de 
her, nor does Gertrude shrink from the | l’Institut—to which the writer is indebted 
sometimes painful office of being her| for the substance of this paper—a few 














_ that pretty woman who picked him up, | 


mother’s assistant. Thus it happens that | 
Frank and Kate are left very much alone, | 
for Marian prefers a book and an easy | 
chair in her own room, to looking on | 
at the advances and retreats Kate and | 
Frank make towards and from each other. | 

“Why did you throw cold water on my 
scheme of going home with you, and | 
seeing uncle Frank?” he asks, bringing | 
himself up in front of her, after wandering 
about the room for a few minutes. 

“With Miss Constable coming here, 
situated as you are with her, it is im-| 
possible that you can leave home, Frank.” 

“You advanced a very different reason | 
at dinner for my not going.” 

“Naturally I did; could I in common | 
delicacy have pointed out to you before 
others the real duty which binds you | 
here.” 

“Say you would like me to go with, 
you, Kate.” 

“Oh! I hate the game of bob-cherry,” | 
she says, petulantly, and Frank feels 


| judiciously that under “ existing circum- | 


stances,” he had better not push her any | 
further to-night. Accordingly he falls | 
back upon the untried but apparently safe | 
ground of Mrs. Angerstein. 

“Do you think Bellairs had ever seen | 


| 


before to-day ? He called her ‘ Cissy’ did | 


| you notice, but she went off without 
| Tesponding to the recognition: perhaps | 
she’s the wife you invented, eh!’ 


> and | 


Frank laughs gaily at the absurdity of | 


S tho ides. 


“ Perhaps she is,” Kate says, with scar- | 
P ’ ys, 


| let cheeks, as she thinks, “Oh, my story! | 
| oh, my story! it will all come out now.” 





HABITABLE WORLDS. 


New means of observation have enabled | 
astronomers to form clearer and more | 


deductions and logical consequences shall 
be offered to the reader's consideration. 
When Astronomy taught that the Earth 
was the central globe around which all 
the stars were distributed according to 
their rank and order; when the whole 
universe was figured as a vast hollow 
sphere surrounding our globe, turfiing 
regularly round it, as if on a pivot, with 
its sun, moon, planets, and stars, and con- 
ferring upon it all the conditions of Life 
—light, heat, vicissitudes of seasons—Man 
could easily believe himself the lord of all, 
and the paramount object of creation. In 
the seventeenth century, these illusions 


| disappeared, to give place to the con- 


sciousness of our insignificance in the 
face of the overwhelming masses of the 
Universe. 

It must be confessed that the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that two or three superior 
spirits had guessed the secret of our 
solitude and minuteness, was but a poor 
consolation for the loss of such a flattering 
belief. The disappointment gave rise to 
the notion of the Plurality of Inhabited 
Worlds with which Fontenelle and his 
contemporaries tried to recompense edu- 


| cated people, by representing the Universe 


as a vast assemblage of independent 
globes, capable of allowing Life to develope 
itself without limit in all its plenitude and 
under all its aspects. The Science of the 
day, superficially regarded, seems to con- 
firm this current of shallow ideas, which 
has taken the place of the old philosophy. 

Spectral analysis (confirmed in so many 
particulars by the chymical analysis of 
meteorites) has familiarised us with the 


all-important fact that all bodies in uni- 
versal nature—the planets of our system 


as well as the most distant suns, even 


| those which we fail to distinguish clearly 


in the celestial vault, and whose feeble 
glimmer forms only a luminous patch, 
scarcely perceptible in the background of 











trustworthy notions respecting the nature | the Universe; even the nebule, whether 


| and constitution of the Sun. The ap-/| regular or shapeless, which might almost 
|| proaching Transits of Venus promise still! be considered as the matrix of other 
| further to increase our knowledge, at least | worlds yet unformed—that all matter, in’ 


of his position in respect to ourselves. | short, is composed of the same elements, 
But the more deeply our central luminary | animated by the same physical forces, 
is studied, the more notably are the | obedient to the same laws of Chymistry, 
aspects of Science modified, our views | presenting all the essential characters of 
enlarged, and the intimate connection | the elements of which we ourselves are 
between terrestrial existences and the un-| formed, even to the minutest details. 
bounded Universe demonstrated. From a And since it is these same mechanical, 
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physical, and chymical forces which also 
act before our eyes as the essential agents 
of Life, we are compelled to consider the 
conditions of organic existence on our 
globe to be as applicable to other globes 
(notwithstanding tho immense variety of 
its manifestations) as the forces on which 
it depends on Earth. 

When the spectroscope reveals, in the 
nebule for instance, the presence of azote 


and’ hydrogen, we can understand that | 


even those rudimental stars also contain 
some of the indispensable chymical ele- 
ments of all organisation. Assuredly we 
should come to a different conclusion if 
(to suppose what is against all probability) 
this marvellous analysis showed us nothing 
but chlorium, the basis of common salt. 
It will be well, therefore, to examine the 
astronomical conditions of Life, as far as 
spectral analysis and the study of the con- 
stitution of the stars allow us to conceive 
them at the present day; and starting 
from the simple idea that these conditions, 
taken in their generality, must necessarily 
be everywhere the same, let us begin by 
considering the first condition, namely, 
that relating to temperature. 

All germs whatever, to retain their 
latent vitality, require that the tempera- 
ture should not reach 140 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, and, for their development, 
that it should not fall to the freezing 
point of water. 


As we are obliged to | 








(Conducted by | 


propounded by a late President of the | 
British Association, by materials which, 
on entering our atmosphere, pass abruptly 
from the cold of interstellar space to 
brightly incandescent heat. 

The condition of temperature at once | 
excludes, as habitable, all heavenly bodies 
which shine by their own proper light ; 
that is to say, all the stars (except the 
planets) which spangle the firmament. | 
Since our more accurate knowledge of our | 
Sun, nobody dreams of inhabited stars. 
Evidently, Life cannot exist except ona 
globe, already cold, associated with another 
globe, which is hot, more or less near, so 
as to supply it in moderate doses with the 
indispensable heat, which must never 
exceed nor fall below very narrow limits. 
Suns fulfil exactly this office in respect to | 
their attendant planets; and, which is 
singular, in consequence of their charac- 
teristic isolation, the enormous distances 
from sun to sun, they will never them- 
selves be peopled with life, even when 
they have grown cool and dark. But as 
long as they shine, as long as they possess 
the photosphere described in a former 
paper,* they are marvellously contrived to 
distribute around them a constant supply 
of light and heat for a long succession of 
ages after ages. 

And yet all suns are far from capable of 
maintaining life in their neighbourhood. 
First we must exclude variable stars, like o 


believe: that the ascending scale of tempe- | of the Whale, which shines for a while 


ratures is all but indefinite, it is clear 
that the possibility of Life is comprised in 


| 


‘very brightly, being then a star of the 


second magnitude, but gradually going — 


a very restricted portion of that scale. | out and remaining invisible—reduced to 


Even on the Earth, whose waters, soil, and 
atmosphere are so abundantly peopled 
with living creatures, there are regions in 
which life disappears with a trifling per- 
manent drop in temperature, and other 


the fourteenth magnitude—during a 

period of three hundred and thirty days. | 
Also we must exclude stars that are too | 
weak, already chilled, or of too slight a | 
mass to have ever possessed a very high | 


regions where a rise of a few degrees | temperature. Then there are the coloured 


would equally cause life to disappear 
through excess of heat. 


Life is also limited by the isolation of | 





stars—red, blue, or glaucous green—whose 
light is wanting in certain radiations | 
necessary to the development of organised _ 


the bodies which move in space. True,| beings. Above all must be excluded the 
they can at some time come together; | throngs of stars, crowded by hundreds 


they were themselves formed out of 
materials once dispersed in the state of 
chaos, then gradually reunited by virtue 


| 


and thousands within spaces so confined, 
that the temperature there must be above 
the limit supportable by living creatures. 














of their mutual attraction. But every) Still there remain plenty of stars 
reunion of this kind is accompanied by a! capable of playing the part of Suns, by 
development of heat sufficient to destroy | virtue of their isolation, the intensity, 
even the simplest and hardiest organisms. | nature, and constancy of their radiation. 
Shooting stars and meteorites offer daily But in order that globes, already cold, 
examples of like phenomena. It really is ; — ——_—_— 
not easy to believe that Life can be trans- * See “What isa Sun?” 2nd Series of ALL THE 
mitted from one globe to another, as was | Year Rounp, vol. ix. p. 520. 
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| from its sun must satisfy certain rather 
| harrow conditions; it must be surrounded | formation, and which can be set at liberty 
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should be able to benefit by the vivifying | with a gaseous envelope and partly covered 
influence of one of those suns, it is need-| with a certain quantity of liquid whose 
ful that they revolve round him in orbits | changes of state do not notably exceed the 
that are nearly circular. Very eccentric | admissible limits of temperature; and 
orbits, like those of the comets, would | lastly, its mass must be much superior to 
produce fatal variations. _ those of the known hundred and thirty- 
But even planets with nearly circular | five little globes revolving between the 
orbits are subject to certain restrictions. | orbits of Mars and Jupiter, on which a 
In the first place, the condition of tempe-| stone thrown by the hand of a child 
rature excludes planets whose axis of | might at once become a satellite circu- 
rotation is too slightly inclined to the lating indefinitely round its planet. 
plane of their orbit—Uranus, for instance,| Next «ome the geological conditions. 
each of whose hemispheres sees the Sun | The mass of waters ought not to cover 
during nearly a half-revolution (forty-two | the globe entirely; sufficient areas of solid 
years) and is plunged in darkness during dry land must have emerged. Moreover, 
the following half-revolution. Even with the equilibrium of the seas so formed 
Venus, the inclination of her axis of rota- | must be stable; that is, their movements, 
tion to the plane of her orbit is too slight, , whether of tides or other, must be confined 
and must give rise to great and trying to simple oscillations in permanent basins. 
changes of temperature. Further, we Saturn presents to us a globe on which 
must exclude globes, like the Moon, whose | this last condition cannot be realised, 
slow revolution on their axis permits or| because his mean density is inferior to 
compels nocturnal radiation to exercise a | that of water. Nor can Jupiter himself 
deadly influence, as well as those which, | (although his mean density exceeds by a 
like Saturn, are surrounded by opaque | trifle that of water), promise the fulfilment 
rings whose shadow, falling on the regions | of all these geological conditions; because 
most favourable to life, periodically ob- | his remarkable flatness at the poles proves 
scures them with continual eclipses. | that his superficial density must be con- 
But astronomical conditions would be siderably inferior to that of water; and we 
absolutely insufficient, even as regards | are acquainted with no materials competent 
temperature only, if a globe is not sur-/| to offer sufficient resistance to the action 
rounded by an atmosphere capable of of water under those circumstances. Mars 


1 absorbing and moderating heat during the | only, with the Earth (without mentioning 


| day, and preventing rapid chills by night. | Venus, of whom our knowledge is too 


The Moon is an unmistakable instance | slight), satisfies the whole of these astro- 


| that this important condition may be nomical, physical, and geological con- 
| wanting. We must therefore strike out | ditions. And besides that, it must be 


of the list of habitable worlds all planets | confessed that the unchanging aspect of 


| which have an insufficient atmosphere or | Mars’s red continents, contrasting with 
| none at all. And even an envelope con- | his slightly-greenish seas, is scarcely 
| sisting exclusively of permanent gases | favourable to the belief in a largely 


} would not suffice; it would be too per- | developed organic life on his surface. 
| meable to heat; its moderating action | 
|| would be too limited. An atmosphere can | conditions of Life, which spectral analysis 


We may now pass on to the chymical 


fulfil its office only when water in a liquid| has rendered henceforth accessible to 
state is present on a planet, in conse-| inquiry. We now know that the elements 
quence of the enormous quantity of heat | necessary to life are widely spread 


| 


| which its changes of state are susceptible | throughout the Universe. Although 
| of absorbing in one place, to restore it free , azote and oxygen have not been recog- 
| at some distant spot. nised by the spectral analysis of the Sun 


To sum up these first conditions, on | and the stars, the existence of the former 


|| which the condition of temperature de- | gas has been ascertained, or at least ren- 


pends. For a world to be habitable, it | dered probable, in the nebule; the second 


| must form part of an isolated and stable | is found even in meteoric stones, almost 
| solar system, whose central sun must be | entirely composed of terreous oxydes. 


furnished with a photosphere complete | Hydrogen is found everywhere, in the 


|| and constant in its radiation; the rotation | Sun, the stars, the nebule. Meteoric iron 


of this globe on its axis and its distance | contains quantities of it which were ab- 
sorbed by the metal at the epoch of its 
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‘afresh by the action of heat. Carbon has | beings, like the human race, might not 
not yet been found anywhere by the | exist elsewhere than on the Earth. Our 
agency of spectral analysis; but the car- | recently acquired knowledge compels the 
bonaceous meteorites prove its cosmical | conviction that at least the majority of | 
existence. Calcium, and consequently | worlds are uninhabitable. But the same 
lime, is very widespread; iren resembles knowledge also shows our close relation- 
hy rogen in existing everywhere. Cosmical | ship to the rest of the Universe, and 
iron is sufficiently charged with sulphur | discloses the luminous trace of a Supreme 
= ase In ee eee “re instead of the objectless com- 
elements of hfe seem to abundantly | binations of unconscious forces. 

distributed. Among composite substances, 
M. Janssen has enabled us to detect the 
vapour of water in the atmospheres of A SANSKRIT COOKERY BOOK. 
several heavenly bodies. 

Nevertheless, even these chymical con-, In this age, when there is no end to the 
ditions are exceedingly limited in certain | making of what the Americans call “ cook- 
respects. Free oxygen can only result | books,” and all purses as well as tastes 
from the excess of that gas above the | are appealed to by appetising volumes, it 
—. a 7 ve of : ays. 7 = — — — of 
water. Consequently, atmospheres may | the culinary art at the remote period when 
be formed, poor in oxygen or even totally | Sanskrit wasacolloquial language. Eastern 
deprived of it. In our own solar system, | dates are not invariably to be relied on, | 
the atmospheres of Jupiter, of Saturn, | and the author of a “Chapter on Cookery 
and especially of Uranus, may be cited as; in the ancient Sanskrit work entitled 
ronson 2 different in composition to | Basavarajeyam, may have been coeval 
our own. ase we seem to indicate | yw age oe _ Homer, or even with 
some combination of vapours or gases of | Achilles himself. Be this as it may, 
which we have no experience or know- the earliest known cookery book in any 
— ae | oe oe 7 _ ge ose 

oreover, oxygen azote and aqueous | the Sanskrit into Tamil, and has thence 
vapour are by themselves absolutely in- been “done into English” by a band of 
sufficient. If our atmosphere and our | Hindoo gentlemen, of whom four ont of 
waters were deprived of the slight quantity | the five write B.A. after theirnames. This 
of carbonic acid they contain, life would | curious document takes the form of a | 
soon disappear from the surface of the | dialogue between the king and his teacher, 
Earth. No plants would grow, to supply | the latter of whom is told that his previous 
the food of animals and the fuel which | remarks have filled the king with “ad- | 
makes up for temporary absences of the | miration and delight.” Excited by this 
sol:r heat. No waterweeds or seaweeds | eulogium, the teacher proceeds to speak of | 
weuld afford pasturage for the mollusks | edibles. These are of six kinds and possess 
an-l other creatures with which are fed | six different tastes—pungency, sourness, | 
thi ; fish which feed — ~ ype we -— saltness, sweetness, and as- 
and marine mammalia. On the other | tringency. 
hand, if the proportion of carbonic acid | An important consideration is the 
gas exceeded certain limits, the result to | kitchen. This must be thirty-two cubits | 
— be equally oe. - | —_ pool eight — broad, Reagent be | 
e nearer we approach the domain of | with a passage for smoke and a 
Natural Science—which the present paper | hearth placed towards the east. Minute | 
does not pretend to enter—the narrower | directions are given as to the shape of 
do we find the conditions of organic life, | this hearth. It should be made “in the | 
even in its lower forms. So far from | shape of a cow’s tail,” i.e. tapering from | 
admitting 4 priori that those conditions | one end towards the other, should have | 
are everywhere naturally present, we have nine different openings, and be built of | 
a difficulty in naming two planets besides iron, brick, or earthwork. This hearth, 
the Earth in our system in which they are | with graduated openings, is intended for 
= a A sae Soe Bg agg pe Pag we — oem : = as the 
can speak with absolute certainty, the | most bulky, being dressed in the largest | 
Moon, does not possess a single condition. | opening, curries and lighter dishes in “the 
Not very long ago, Whewell raised a | smaller openings towards the end of the | 
great outcry by supposing that intelligent | tail. Fire must be placed towards the | 
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|| south-east—the residence of Agni, the/|to animal food. The articles dealt with 
| god of fire—firewood on the south, the | are vegetables of various kinds, fruits, such 


chopping knife on the south-west, the | as the jack fruit, grain and pulse, as rice, 
water pot on the west, the seat of Varuna, | wheat, grain, &c., milk andcurd. Lengthy 
the god of water. Forreasons no doubt | directions are given for preparing various 
equally weighty, bnt at this distance | kinds of curd from buffalo and cows’ milk; 





| of time incomprehensible, the mortar is | but as a diet of curds and whey washed 


_ assigned to the north-west, the winnow | down by the juices of fruits prepared in 
| and broom to the north, the pestle and | odd ways, would probably be rejected with 
| grinding stone to the north-east, and the | scorn by carnivorous readers, I confine 


culinary vessels to the east. |my remarks to the methods of cooking 
The fanciful notions touching the occult | rice, pulse, curry, and wheaten cakes. 


|| qualities of the materials of which cooking | Eight several kinds of paddy are enume- 
|| vessels were made, which prevailed in| rated, and it is specially forbidden to mix 
| Europe down to a late period, evidently had | one with the other. With the aid of a 


a strong hold on the mind of Sanskrit | mortar the husk should be removed and 


| cooks. According to these authorities, food |the broken fragments should then be 
|| prepared in copper vessels will cure rheu- | picked. The rice should be washed several 
| matism and colic, and although slightly | times and picked. In the case of red rice 
| bilious in tendency, will, on the whole, | it should be allowed to stand in water for 
|| prove wholesome and agreeable. If pre-|some time before it is washed. After 


pared in iron vessels it will increase the | being washed, the rice should be tied up 
blood and cure phthisis. Prepared in | in athick white cloth. The cooking vessel 


| bronze it will cure bile and phlegm, and | of any of the materials already described 
| cooked in golden vessels will prove an should be placed on the hearth “ with 
| “antidote to poison” and cure phthisis, | thrice as much water as the rice to be 
| indigestion, and lividness; will improve the | cooked,” and its mouth should be closed 
| nervous system and “raise the spirits.” | by a thick white cloth tied round it. The 


| On this latter point little doubt can exist. 


fire must blaze withoutsmoking, and “when 


| The ancient Sanskrit gentleman, who could | the water is sufficiently heated and begins 
| afford to have his meals cooked in gold, | to simmer, the rice should be poured into 
|| must of course have felt in excellent spirits. | it and be constantly turned by the spoon.” 
Food cooked in silver vessels is wholesome | When the rice is well boiled and tender on 
| to those of a bilious and phlegmatic con- | the surface and a little hard within, a small 
| stitution, and that cooked in earthen pots | quantity of milk or ghee should be poured 
| will cool the system, purify the blood, and | into it; the vessel should be removed from 


|| cure bile and cutaneous diseases. 


| the hearth, and the gruel strained off. A 
After a lengthened dissertation on the | small quantity of it, however, should be 


| merits of cooking pots made of various left unstrained, and be made to evaporate 
_ earths, some of which possess the remark- | by placing the vessel on a quantity of un- 
| able property of strengthening the con-| smoking embers. “Rice, thus prepared,” 


stitution and “adding to personal beauty,” | says the Sanskrit teacher, “is worthy of 


| the Sanskrit sage describes the spoon, the | the royal palate.” 

|| mortar, and the winnow, and at length, This does not appear a very difficult 
|| proceeds to the qualifications required in | operation, but eight ways are enumerated 
|| the cook, in words which should be written | in which rice boiled may be rice spoiled. 
|| in lettersof gold. ‘‘ He should be a native | In the first place, when the gruel is un- 
|| of the same place with ourselves. He | strained, it will produce indigestion. In 
|| should be well-behaved, of respectable | the second, when it is too much boiled and 


| parentage and of good morals. Cleanliness | attains a liquefied shape, it is also difficult 


|| In body is indispensable in him. He should | to digest. In the third, when it is mixed 


not be avaricious or vindictive and should | with insects, itis abborrent. In the fourth, 


|| be able to distinguish the right from the when unboiled within, it will produce heart 


| wrong. Heshould beable to feel the pulse diseases. In the fifth, when it is dried up 


| and should know exactly the requirements | by having been left cooling for a long time 
| of his master. With these qualifications after it was boiled. In the sixth, when 


_ he should go to his work cheerfully and | reduced to cinders by too much fire, it will 
|| with cleanliness.” 


| dry up the blood. In the seventh, when 
In the recipes contained in the Sanskrit it is in the shape of unboiled rice, it will 


|| cookery book no reference is of course made | diminish the years of a man’s life. In the 
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eighth, when it is more than three hours 
old, it will produce sleep, cold, &c. ‘Hence, 
O King!” ejaculates the sage, “that rice 
alone is fit to eat which is free from these 
eight defects.” 

The dissertation on pulse is hardly so 
appetising as that devoted to rice. Weare 
recommended, after boiling pulse, to “ im- 
prove its taste and colour” by the admix- 
ture of “assafoetida and turmeric powder.” 
No precise quantity of assafoetida is indi- 
cated, and possibly a very small suspicion 
is intended to be used. Still the use of 
this powerful drug in Eastern cookery 
leads the reader to sympathise with that 
highly refined Roman gentleman—whom an 
American friend of mine designates Quintus 
H. Flaccus—who expresses his abhorrence 
of Persian dishes. 

“Curry,” continues the teacher, “is 
either in the shape of fruit, plants, leaves 
or roots; but in preparing these certain 
things should be used to remove their 
poison. Thus plantain leaf should be used 
with the Cocculus cordifolius, a twining 
shrub; Avarai leaf with garlic and onions, 
and black cumin with the fruits of the 
jujube tree.” 

A large number of things which may be 
more or less curried are next enumerated. 
Tamarinds, coriander, turmeric, fenugreek, 
lemon, garlic, onions, and ghee, important 
constituents of the modern curry, are re- 
commended by theancient professor. These, 
however, are to be flavoured or rather con- 
taminated by the addition of assafcetida, 
camphor, musk, saffron, and rose-water. 
Vegetables must first be thoroughly boiled, 
then fried, and finally packed in areca 
bark and kept in ghee. Wonderful 
medicinal properties are attributed to 
many of these preparations. A jack fruit 
boiled and then fried and flavoured with 
all the articles just mentioned will be 
“savoury, kindle the appetite, and increase 
the digestive heat.” Another preparation 
of fruit compounded with cocoa-nut liquor, 
camphor, and congealed ghee “ will cure 
all diseases.” 

Bread cakes are to be prepared thus :— 
“Procure wheat, wash it in water and dry 
it in the sun. Grind this into fine flour 
in a stone mill and remove the husks, by 
sifting. Knead the flour with ghee, and 
add a due quantity of salt and milk diluted 
with water. Form the paste into a mass, 
place it on a smooth plank and knead it 
well till it becomes sufficiently gummy and 
tenacious, then divide the mass into small 


“ 


balls, and, after rolling them in the flour of 


——— ~ 





superior rice, flatten them into thin wafers | 
with the palm of the hand. Place a pot | 
over the oven and put these wafers in the | 
pot, and before they become brownish take | 


them out. Take them four at a time in 


the palm of the hand, and, after tapping | 


them lightly, place them on burning (not 


smoking) embers, and remove them when | 


they swell and become brownish.” These 
cakes may also be fried in oil and are recom- 


mended as an “excellent meal.” Many | 
other cakes are described, and each variety | 
is said to be invested with some peculiar | 


property. 


Garlic seems to have been an important | 


element in the Sanskrit cuisine, and was 
cooked in various styles. 


in which there is already put black cumin 


till the bad smell is removed. Take the | 
pieces of garlic from the cloth and wash | 
them well. Cook them again as before, | 
and wash them four or five times till they | 
become perfectly free from the bad smell. | 
Put the pieces of garlic into one vessel and | 


the string of garlic into another, and pour 
boiled uncurdled milk¥ when it is cooked, 


into each vessel; add a due quantity of | 
sugar to each and in one put a plantain | 


fruit, and into the other a jack fruit, and 
flavour each with camphor, &c.,and jasmine 


flowers. These preparations are light and | 


capable of removing various diseases.” 


Barring the fruit, the flowers and the | 


camphor, this dish of garlic bears a strong 


resemblance to the ailloli and other dishes | 
of garlic popular in Provence, and still | 
more to the fashion of treating the | 


odoriferous bulb in the Bordelais. 


After listening to fifty recipes more or | 


less varying from those cited, the king 


again expresses his delight, and hopes that | 


the sage will now “explain how food ought 


to be taken,” whereupon the teacher holds | 


forth thus :—‘The room in which you are 
going to take your food must be covered 
with a clean white cloth, the pillars must 
be kept clean and the ceiling’ should be 
adorned with several bunches of pearls. 
Odoriferous water should be spilt through- 


out, its walls should be whitewashed, and it | 
must be well lighted and adorned.” The | 


king is further adjured to enter this room 


with a cook of good character, with his | 
priests, sons and grandsons, female rela- | 
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Here is one | 
recipe. ‘Procure a quantity of good | 
garlic. Peel the bulbs, chop off the topand | 
bottom of each and string them together. | 
Divide some others into four parts each, | 
remove the stems and tie them ina fine | 
piece of cloth. Cook these two in a vessel | 
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|| advice are not without value. 
take your meals before nine in the morning 
'| nor later than twelve. 
|| take your meals before nine o’clock and 


| Indian hours. 
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'| tives, and other persons of presumably good 


character. The monarch desirous of 
longevity should turn his face to the east, 


|| he who would prove a true man should look 
| towards the north, the man thirsting for 


glory should face the south, and he in whom 
the “‘auri sacra fames” takes precedence 
of all other desires should bend his visage 
towards the west. The food should be 
distributed in gold or silver vessels and 
the seats whereon the guests repose should 
be either of mango or jack fruit tree. 

The order of eating prescribed is to 
commence with sweet things, then proceed 
to sour and salt preparations, and by de- 


| grees advance to astringent, bitter, and 


pungent things. Water should be taken, 


| but with certain precautions, river water 


at certain seasons and tank water at 
others. A careful attention to the teeth 
is enjoined, and the diner is recommended 


| to wash his hands with green gram 
|| powder and to wipe them with a scented 


The 63rd and 64th pieces of 
* Don’t 


towel. 


During the night 


sleep for nine hours. You will live long 


| if you eat only when there is appetite, and 
| your appearance will also improve. 


Imme- 
diately after your“meals do not work, do 


| not sit, do not bathe, do not get shampooed, 


but lie down on your left side for two 
Do not, however, sleep 
afterwards.” 

All this is excellent in its way, but even 
at the banquet of a vegetarian king the 


| fatal “‘amarialiquid” turnsup. Weare told 
|| that “in this world, where we have to deal 


with foes, friends, and indifferent persons, 
there is every probability of poison being 
mixed with food.” The wise man can 


_ easily discern food by a variety of tests, 


which would probably astonish modern 
analysts. Poisoned food will take a long 
time in cooking, will appear old and stale, 
will dry rapidly, and will undergo a change 
in taste, colour and odour. If mixed with 
milk, the bubbles will rise to an unusual 
height, and will exhibit different colours. 
If mixed with tamarind juice the bubbles 
will be of a blue colour. If mixed with 
arrack, water, or curds, they will exb*’ 

the same hue. If in buttermilk che 


| bubbles will be of a golden colour, if in 
| oil of a red colour. 


Flies will not smell 
such food; if they smell it they will die. 


| Parrots on eating poisoned food will pro- 


duce anawkward sound. The crow’s voice 


will be sensibly affected. 


hairs will become erect, and if a peacock 
sees it he will become pleased and the 
poison will lose its power. Altogether 
the peacock test seems to be the best of 
those indicated, as it makes things safe 
and pleasant at once; but supposing no 
test to be available, and the patient to have 
taken the deleterious mixture, he will soon 
ascertain his condition by an itching of 
the lips, by thirst, by water oozing from 
the mouth, by the cheeks becoming stiff, 
and the tongue rough, thick, and in- 
sensible to taste. The criminal is easily 
| bowled out. “He will look perplexed. 
His face will become dark and dry, he 
will perspire, yawn, and there will be no 
steadiness in his walking.” The tests 
prescribed by the Sanskrit toxicologist 
are many in number, but are scarcely 
'So efficacious as that employed by the 
| American gentleman, who suspecting that 
the liquor served at a certain up-country 
bar was of the sort known as “red eye” 
or “tangle leg, warranted to kill at forty 
rods,” called up a “nigger” and treated 
him at intervals of five minutes to three 
very powerful “horns” of the liquor in 
question. He then, watch in hand, 
observed his coloured fellow citizen nar- 
rowly for fifteen minutes. At the expira- 
tion of this interval he put his watch in 
his pocket, walked boldly up to the bar 
and addressed the diamond-decked bar- 
tender thus:—‘ Look at here, Colonel! As 
that man has took three drinks and ain’t 
dead yet, I guess I'll take a horn myself.” 

No antidotes are given by the author of 
Basavarajeyam, this learned preceptor evi- 
dently thinking that a man well supplied 
with parrots and peacocks, without which 
no ancient Aryan gentleman’s table was 
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Dawn. 
Tue First, with rose-tipped fingers—halo soft 
uf reddening glory, round her snow-white brow— 
Touched the slow-kindling East; and there arose 
A rippling breeze, light-bending all the reeds, 
And speeding on the chariot-wheels of day ! 


Noon-Day. 
The Second, crowned with drowsy lotus-flowers, 
Basked in the glowing noon, what time the sun 
Gilded her auburn ringlets; and the lake, 
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If the mun- | 
goose only look upon poisoned food his | 








complete, should be able to take care of | 
himself. Viewed in its entirety this curious | 
cookery book, perhaps the first ever written, | 
affords amarvellous mixtureof superstition, | 
culinary skill, simple faith, oriental mis- | 
trust, and subtle knowledge of human | 
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On whose still breast the silver lilies slept, 
Was stirred not bya breath; and ’neath the beech 
The ruminating cattle idly stood, 
Lashing from dappled sides the tyrant flies. 

TWILIGHT. 
The Third, mist-robed, in veil impalpable, 
Arose from river-side, her outlined form, 
Dim-showing ’gainst the gloaming sky, the while 
Her avant-couriers, gloom-loving bats, 
Light skimmed around her car, and bright upon 
Her dusky-tresses gleamed one silver star. 

NIGHT. 

The Fourth, in mantle black, imperial, 
Star-strewn, with golden spheres; her raven locks 
All diadem’d with gems of purest light, 
And on her brow a crescent. She strewed down, 
From throne on high, the roseate poppy-flowers, 
With an ungradging hand, and on men’s eyes, 
Like gentle mother, set the seal of rest! 








LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF 
ENGLISH COUNTIES. 
DERBYSHIRE.—THE YOUNG PRETENDER AT 
DERBY. 

Ar seven in the evening of the twenty- 


| second of June (old style), 1745, the young 


Pretender, bent on showing his rash, but 
faithful adherents, that he had, to use his 
own expression, “life in him,” set sail 
for Scotland, from St. Nazaire, at the 
mouth of the Loire, on board a little 
French privateer brig of eighteen guns, 
named the Doutelle, belonging to Mr. 
Walsh, a Jacobite merchant of Nantes. 
At Belleisle the Doutelle was joined by 
the Elizabeth, a handy man-of-war of 
sixty-eight guns, and seven hundred men, 
belonging to Mr. Rutledge, a friend of 
Mr. Walsh’s, and lent to escort Prince 
Charles. This friend in need contained 
fifteen hundred fusees, eighteen hundred 
broad swords, twenty small field pieces, 
and a store of powder, bullets, flint, and 
dirks, the result of a loan of one hundred 


and twenty thousand livres, obtained from | 


Mr. Waters, a friendly English banker in 
Paris. The seven Jacobite gentlemen 
who accompanied the Pretender were 
the attainted Marquis of Tullibardine; 
Mr. Thomas Sheridan, the prince’s ex- 
tutor; Sir John Macdonald, an officer in 
the service of Spain, then at war with 
England; Mr. Kelly, an English or Irish 
clergyman, who had been in Atterbury’s 
plot; O’Sullivan, an Irish officer in the 
French service; Francis Strickland, an 
English gentleman; and Mr. Duncan 
Macdonald, a Scotch banker in Paris, and 
younger brother of Macdonald of Kin- 
lochmoidart. The whole expedition seems 
to have been a sudden rash impulse, and 
was entirely unknown to the French court. 

During the voyage the Prince main- 


tained strict incognito, let his beard grow, 
and wore the dress of a student of the 
Scotch college at Paris. A Scotch journalist 
who saw him at this time, describes himasa | 
tall youth, of an agreeable aspect—dressed 
in a plain black coat, with a plain shirt, 4 | 
cambric stock, fixed with a simple silver | 
| Saatie, a fair round wig “out of the | 
| buckle,” a plain hat, with a canvas string | 
fastened to one of his coat buttons, black | 
stockings, and brass buckles to his shoes. | 
The events that happened after Charles’s 
standard was raised at Glenfinna, and the | 
twelve hundred Highlanders began to 
march towards Edinburgh, are familiar 
to all lovers of Scotch history. George 
the Second was away enjoying himself in 
Hanover, but Sir John Cope had in Scot- 
land three full regiments of infantry, and 
| fourteen odd companies, besides the garri- | 
| sons of invalids at various castles. With | 
| great promptitude, the prince finding Cope | 
| reluctant to meet him, marched straight | 
on Edinburgh, which a party of his 
Highlanders surprised. The Lowlanders, | 
who were chiefly Hanoverians, were 
struck speechless by this blow. The | 
triumphant Jacobites rejoiced in their 
handsome young king—the ladies were 
loud in praises of his face and figure; the | 
Highlanders of his courage and affability. 
In the meantime the baffled English 
general had embarked his troops at 
Aberdeen, and landed southward, to try 
at least to save the Lowlands. At Preston, 
the Highlanders, burning with impatience, | 
in the dimness of early day, rushed on 
Cope’s grenadiers with sword and dirk, 
and routed them at once, MacGregor’s 
scythemen literally mowing down the 
confused English soldiers. The rout was 
complete. One young Highlander alone 
is said to have brought to the ground, 
with his sword, fourteen Englishmen. 
Another wild clansman drove ten captive 
soldiers into the camp to Prince Charles. | 
The first blood certainly was to the 
Jacobites, and the ‘“‘Hieland laddie,” as | 
the prince was called, was regarded for | 
the time as a young Alexander. 
| The littleGermancourt at St. James’s was | 
| 














now getting really alarmed, and the king | 
sent reinforcements to Scotland under the 
command of Marshal Wade. In the mean- 
time Prince Charles, with the inexperienced 
|rashness of a young man of twenty-five, 
| resolved to set all his hazard on the die, 
/and push straight for England, before the 
first panic of the Hanoverian party had | 
| subsided. He sent a secret agent to 
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|| Newcastle to tell his adherents that they | thousand men in Staffordshire, and was 
| would stand inexcusable before God and | raising another army to protect London, 
| man if they did not do all in their power to | which he himself was to command. The 
|| support and assist him. “There is no| Pretender’s advisers began to lose heart. 
| more time for deliberation,” wrote the | Their planswere conflicting. One party was 
| ardent young adventurer, intoxicated with | for going to Newcastle and fighting Wade, 
| flattery and success ; ‘‘ now or never is the so as not to leave him in their rear. Others 


word. I am resolved to conquer or | were for boldly marching straight on Lon- 


rish.” _don, and hazarding the onslaught of the 
On the 29th of October Marshal Wade, | Staffordshire army. A third party were 


|| with several battalions of foot and several | for returning to Scotland at once, as the 


squadrons of horse, arrived at Newcastle. | French did not desire and the English 
The king, George the Second, also showed | seemed unwilling to risk a rising. But 
much energy, and ordered home part of | Charles was all*for the march on London, 


| the army from the Low Countries, with | and his best adviser, Lord George Murray, 
| his son the young Duke of Cumberland, | at last acquiesced in this determination, 


who had already distinguished himself at | and promised that the army, small as it 


1 the battle of Fontenoy. The English | was, would do its best. The Pretender’s 
| nobility offered to raise thirteen regiments | army now mustered some four thousand 


of infantry and two of cavalry, and two | five hundred men, but it was hoped the 


| 


German lairdie” with a loan of seven| Full of ardour the rebel army pushed 


| proprietors of privateers helped the “wee | English Jacobites would soon swarm in. 


| hundred thousand pounds, while President | over desolate Shap Fell by Kendal and 


Forbes, in Scotland, was endeavouring to | Garstang to Preston, where they arrived 


| raise seventeen thousand men for the! on the 27th of November. At Preston the 
| English king. Jacobite leaders again wavered, but the 


The prince, in the meantime, was beat- | prince, now flushed with success, was still 
ing up for recruits among the waverers and | for going on. On the twenty-eighth the 


| trimmers. Crafty old Lord Lovat sentall his | rebel army reached Manchester, a town 
| clan and his young son to join bonny Prince | well affected to them, and was joined 
| Charlie, while the Master of Lovat brought | by two or three hundred recruits. The 

| inall the Lovats, but just a little too late for | prince, who entered the town walking 


the march to England. At Edinburgh the among his Highland officers, wore a light 
rebel army was also joined by Lord Ogilvie | Stuart tartan plaid and a blue sash, 
with six hundred men from Forfar,and by |a grey wig, and a blue velvet Scotch 
Gordon of Glenbucket with four hundred | bonnet, ornamented with the white rosette 


| men from Aberdeenshire. Lord Pitsligo | of his party. The rebel army had with it ° 
| and Lord Lewis Gordon also brought in | twenty-six piecesof artillery,a train of wag- 


their contingents. The Macdonalds of | gons, and about one hundred laden horses. 
Clanranald and the Macdonells of Glengary | The Pretender’s men levied three thou- 
were led by the sons of their cautious | sand pounds in this town, and snatched up 


| chiefs, while the wife of the chief of | all the strong horses they could find for 


Mackintosh headed her whole clan. | saddle or baggage. 

It was “march, march, Ettrick and) On the first of December, 1745, the 
Teviotdale,” now once more. Ifa High- | army left Manchester, and marched south, 
lander had no pitchfork, target, or broad- | in two divisions, by Stockport and Knot- 


sword, he left his hay half cut, lashed his | tesford. We can imagine its appearance. 
' old scythe blade to an ash pole, and| Rough, hairy men in dirty plaids and 


crammed a rusty horse pistol into his belt. | deerskin shoes, their brass-nailed targets 


|The march of the blue bonnets and the|at their brawny backs; young Low- 


| white roses soon began, and when the first | land gentlemen on brave horses, and with 


| division crossed the Esk, near Langholm, | bright tartan sashes round their slim 


and entered Cumberland, every man flashed waists; old, gray-haired Highland chiefs, 


_ out his bright claymore and shouted for | marching beside young Catholic prentices ; 
_ Prince Charles. On the ninth of November | and, finally, a host of bare-legged Highland 


the rebel army approached Carlisle, and the | boys and coarse camp women hanging 
next day invested it. On the fifteenth it | round the baggage wagons. On the second, 
surrendered, and the old Chevalier was pro- | at Macclesfield, the Prince was still for 


| claimed at the cross. By this time, how- | marching on, and Lord George Murray 


ever, George the Second had collected ten | led a column to Congleton, towards 
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Lichfield, to draw off the Duke of Cum- | were fine, gallant, well-dressed men, but | 
| berland’s attention from the main body as | their horses seemed jaded. They remained 
| it pushed on to Derby. The scheme suc- | on horseback in the market-place till three, | 

yr Nami Lord ee joined the prince | “ when Lord Elcho,” says the local writer, 
| at Ashbourn late on the third. “ arrived with a hundred and fifty men, the 
At eleven in the forenoon of the fourth, | remainder of the corps of the savante life- 
| two of the advanced guard of the Pre-| guard. Soon after, the main body entered, 

tender’s army entered Derby, seized the six or eight abreast—a mists of every 
a. of a Mr. Stamford, and going to | rank, from childhood to old age, from the 

ON I a Maer hed feel orn Pty 
n. Fo y esses, marked wi and fatigue. The 
| before, all but a few resolute persons at/| carried eight standards, white, oeith nf 
| Derby had begun to have fears that the | crosses. They were ushered in by the bag- 

Jacobites were appproaching. The Duke | pipes, that ancient northern ain which 

of Devonshire and his eldest son, the Mar- | raises the spirit of the martial Highlander. 
_ quis of Hartington, more far-seeing, had, | At dusk, the prince arrived on foot with 
| a fortnight before, left Chatsworth and | his guards. He was tall, straight, slender, 
|| come for several days to the George Inn | and handsome, dressed in a green bonnet 
| at Derby, where we have just seen the | laced with gold, a white bob-wig — the 

two rough Highlanders appear, to concert | fashion of the day—a Highland plaid, and 
| measures for the safety of the town. Six | broad-sword. He took up his quarters at 
| hundred volunteers had been raised by | the bottom of Full-street, in Lord Exeter's 
in -ye serag ~ \ —— = the town a the Duke of Athol was at the house 
and county, and the duke, at his own ex-|of Thomas Gisborn, Esq., Bridge-gate; | 
pense, had provided a hundred more. This | the Duke of Perth, at Mrs. Rivett's, a the | 
nobleman had reviewed these new levies | Morlege; Lord Elcho, at Mr. Storer’s; 
on the third, with two or three other | Lord George Murray, at Mr. Heathcote’s ; 
companies then in the field, to the immense | Lord Pitsligo, at Mr. Meynell’s; Old 
delight and satisfaction of the Derby|Gordon, of Glenbucket, at Alderman , 
wives and mothers, who saw their martial | Smith’s; Lord Nairn, at Mr. John Bing- 
sons and husbands presenting arms and! ham’s, all in the market-place. Lady 
fixing bayonets with the ferocious calm- | Ogilvie, Mrs. Murray, and others of dis- 
ness of veterans. An hour after the news | tinction, lodged at Mr. Francis’s, in the corn 
— that ~ vanguard of the savage High- market. Thechief officers chose the best gen- 
anders—the supposed devourers of En- | tlemen’s houses. Many of the inhabitants 
= children—were already at Ashbourn, | had forty or fifty of Aa ranks quar- 
and all the soldiers were at once ordered | tered upon them, and some a hundred.” 
to the Duke of Cumberland’s camp. About | The Derby people, wishing to propitiate 
five p.m. they were under arms in the | their rude invaders, lit bonfires at dusk, 
market-place; and, about seven, they were | and clashed out a simulated welcome on 
joined by a fresh company under Captain | the church bells. The prince had guards 
— of “nt gears ro _ a the | placed round his house in Full-street. At 
rums beat to arms, and, headed by the | their arrival the rebels were treated with 
loyal Duke of Devonshire, the whole force | bread and cheese and ale, and the citizens 
a = Res torchlight towards Not- | bestirred themselves to preparesupper. After _ 
tingham. ere was now pallor and dis- | a hearty meal the Highlanders, tired with 
oe - — = — women a pe theirmarch, threw themselves on straw, hay, 
and wept: the small tradesmen carted off | or any beds they could find. 
or secreted their valuables; the courage The next at refreshed and exult- 
| of the — recruits oozed rapidly | ing, they were all day running from shop 
away. 1ere arose a tendency to tie | to shop buying or stealing clothes, gloves, 
white ribbon into Jacobite rosettes, and the Sesion ome flasks, emo eae. 
white horse of Hanover sank unusually | chiefs, and shoes, so that Derby, as 
~ in oo a | tradition says, looked the very image of a 
‘rom the Derby Mercury, of 1745, we Highland fair. The rougher of them soon 
find that about noon thirty men of the | aaaee rapacious, and a irritated at the 
— rego or ~ by Lord | gp sign of resistance or sneiestien. 
| Balmerino, a brave old soldier of fifty- The generals resorted to grander modes 0 
| eight. They wore blue uniforms and scarlet | robbery than stealing ae they fancied 
| waistcoats, trimmed with gold lace. They | from a passer by, or drawing their swords 
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| 
|| and presenting their pistols as payment for | followed their prince with alacrity; and | 
|| watches or expensive trinkets. They de- | that their love for his cause was equal to 
|| manded one hundred pounds of the Post | the hazard they run. That the French had 
| office, and on being refused fifty pounds | not fulfilled their engagements in sending | 
| more, carried off the government post | the necessary supplies, nor in making a 
| chaise. They obtained a list of all the persons | diversion in the west to draw the military 


| who had subscribed for the volunteers, and 


ascertaining the sums they had contributed, 


| extorted from them the same amounts. 
|| They also carried off three thousand pounds 
| collected for the land tax and excise. 


Sparkes, a drunken stocking maker, who 
afterwards joined the rebel army, met the 


| Prince’s men on the Ashbourn road, and 


greeted them enthusiastically. 


attention. That the English promises 
| were still more delusive, for they had 
' been given to understand, as soon as the 
prince’s standard should be erected in 
England, the majority would run with 
eagerness to join it; instead of which, 
they had raised only one slender regiment 
| during their long march, which barely |! 


| supplied their travelling losses. That the | 


“This is the day,” cried the renegade, | English were extremely loyal to the House 


| “T have long wished for;” and seizing | of Stuart, when warmed bya good fire and 


an Officer’s firelock he clasped it to his | good liquor; but the warmth of their fire, 
bosom asa treasure. This rascal was very | their liquor, and their loyalty, evaporated | 


| zealous in showing the prince’s officers to | together. That they were then in the 


} 


|| suitable quarters; pointing out friends or centre of an enemy’s country, with a 
_ foes to be favoured or to be plundered. | handful of men; to retreat was dangerous, 


He also provided foraging parties to the | but to proceed must becertain destruction.” 
seats of Tory gentlemen in the outskirts,| The prince was stubborn as a Stuart. 


| particularly to Hugh Meynell, Esq., of | “ Rather than go back,” he said, “I would 


Bradly, where he was left drunk in the; wish to be twenty feet underground.” 


| ransacked celiar. He was seized on the| He is said to have shed tears of vexa- 
| departure of the prince’s men, and taken | tion — to have used entreaties; perhaps 


_ before Thomas Gisborn, Esq., a spirited | 
|| magistrate, who sent him to York gaol. | 


In the November following he was tried, 


' condemned, and executed. 


From areturn obtained by the magistrates 
from the houses where they had billeted, it 
was proved that seven thousand one hun- 
dred and forty eight Jacobites had on the 
second night slept in Derby. The royal 
guard, the artillery and baggage guards, 


_ the scouts, patrols, and sentries, would, | 
it was supposed, have made nearly one 
| thousand more. The insurgents’ advanced | 
| guard was really six miles beyond Derby, on 
the London-road, at Swarkestone-bridge. | 


No former Scottish army, says Mr. Robert 
Chambers, ever penetrated beyond the Tees. 

But already this great snowball, rolled 
together by a stripling, had begun to melt 
in the sun. The two Hanoverian armies, 


| soon to be swelled by a third, and the) 
_ rapid approach of the well-known Duke of | 


Cumberland with ten thousand men (soon 


to grow to thirty thousand), above all the | 


coldness and distrust of England, had 


| chilled the Jacobite hearts, and few of the 


chiefs had hopes of advancing further. At 


| @council of war on the morning of the fifth 


Lord George Murray was for return to Scot- 
land; but the prince was still for marching, 


even to Wales, rather than retreat. 


The chief officers said :—‘“ That they had 


he was in this only playing a part, and 
doing his best to conceal the real necessity 
of retreat. In the course of that day, the 
| fifth, Secretary Murray and Sir Thomas 
| Sheridan, to please the prince, pretended 
to agree with him about the advance, but 
| in an evening council they refused point | 
blank to sign a paper expressing their | 
opinion, and the immediate retreat was at | 
once decided upon. The wrongs of the | 
Stuarts were not great enough to rouse 
_men to further sacrifices. The only hope 
left to the cause was now abandoned. 
Next morning, the sixth, before day- 
break, the retreat commenced. The men 
| were ignorant at first of the change, but 
when they recognized the old road, they 
burst into outcries of rage and grief. The 
| prince, usually first on the march, came 
now last of Glengary’s rear guard. On 
coming out of his lodging he dejectedly 
mounted a black horse; rumour says, 
| the horse on which Colonel Gardener rode 
at the battle of Preston Pans. About 
nine a.m., he rode down Rotten-row, to 
Sadler-gate, and so got on the Ashbourn- 
road. The notice of departure was so 
short, says the local chronicle, that many of 
| the Highland soldiers and officers left their 
| horses in their stables, and their swords, 
targets, pistols, powder, and bullets at their | 
| billets, having no time to go back for them 
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when the bugle sounded to parade, and the | a moment’s reflection said, ‘I mean King 
pibrochs commenced for the march. George.’ The congregation became tumul. 
| Captain Dudley Bradstreet, a low | ‘tuons ; the military gentlemen drew their 
| gambler, and swaggering adventurer, | swords, and ordered him ont of the pulpit, 
whom the Duke cf Newcastle sent to | into which he never returned. Harris, of 
Derby, as a spy on the Pretender, swears, | St. Peter’s, was repeatedly called to order 
in his autobiography, that it was his false | by the powerful voice of the magistrates. 
information to the Duke of Perth and | 'Cantril, of St. Alkmunds, drank the 
Lord Kilmarnock that decided the prince’s | Pretender’s health upon his knees; and 
council on an immediate retreat. He told | the thirtieth of January became the most 
the Jacobites that the Duke of Cumber-| holy day in his year. But the wiser 
land, with artillery, cavalry, and nine | | Lockett, of St. Michael’s, rather chose to 
thousand foot, was waiting at Lichfield, | amuse “himself with mowing his grass-plot 
to sweep on the Derby road, and to cut | than meddling with politice.” 

off the prince’s retreat; while the Duke! Altogether, ; this little Derbyshire episode 
of Richmond attacked their right flank, | of a short but sharp political crisis seems 
and Ligonier, with eight or nine ‘thousand | to us far from uninteresting. The entry 
men, faced them at Northampton, where | of that bedraggled army of semi-savage, 

there were then not nine soldiers. The | but brave and faithful Highlanders, half 
prince, according to this lying rascal’s | of whom had never before been ten miles 
story, declared he (Bradstreet) had done ‘from their native loch, must have been 


him more harm than all the Elector’s | highly dramatic, and not without a certain | 


army, and that his men had ruined, aban- 'romance. It was, moreover, the turning 
doned, and deserted him. /moment of fate with that weak, fair- 
The fate of a gentleman, son of Mr. | haired youth, who was to end his days, 
Birch, of Manchester, at this time is re- | | years after, a forsaken husband, a worn- 
markable. Arriving at Derby, in the even- | | out, despised adventurer, a miserable 
ing of the second day, from the Duke of | drunkard, whom his very attendants 
Cumberland, he was stopped by the guard | refused to obey. In Charles the First 
attending the artillery on Nuns’-green | we had a chivalrous, stubborn nature that 
(which consisted of thirteen pie ces) and | | it took fire, and flame, and anvil strokes 
being suspected as a spy, was closely | to break. James the Second’s was a false 
confined in the house of Lord Exeter. | and sullen nature, that bigotry subdued 
The next morning, before it was light, | but could not debase ; but in this young 
and when the main body was leaving the | adventurer we find the whole Stuart 
town, he leaped from a window, six yards | courage and spirit burnt out in one short 
high, into the garden. Attempting to | and sw wift explosion, and nothing of the fire- 
pass a spiked part of the wall at the end | work left afterwards but a few noisome 
of it, he fell into the river Derwent, but | ashes, and burnt-out and useless case. 
swam to some steps in an adjoining | It is only necessary to briefly remind 
garden. Thinking himself not safe in this | our readers of the rapid ebb of this great 


situation, he took off all his clothes, and Highland inundation. The Pretender’s | 


left them, with a gold watch and some | army had settled down on England sudden 
money, which soon ‘fell into the hands of | as a fall of winter snow; it broke up with 
the rebels. He then plunged again into | the shock of an avalanche. The prince 
the river, and followed the course, four | retreated to Scotland with great coolness 
miles, to Alvaston; in his way thither /and skill. Extorting a large sum from 
frequently swimming across. When he | Dumfries, where his baggage waggons had 
came to the village” he took refuge in a | been plundered, Charles advanced on 
farm-honse, where, after the sur prise of | Glasgow, where he exacted for his ragged 
the family had subsided, he met with the | army twelve thousand cloth coats, 
utmost care and attention. After having | six thousand pairs of stockings, and six 
procured some clothes at another house, | thousand pairs of shoes. At Falkirk he 
he escaped to Nottingham, and the day | gained an incomplete victory over General 
following passed through Derby, on his | Hawley. But the Duke of Cumberland 
way to his friends in Manchester. | was soon upon the adventurer’s track 


In 1715 the Derby Jacobites had been | in a sterner way. Having now only five || 


very zealous. “ Sturges, of all Saints,” | thousand men at his back, the prince, at 
says W. Hutton, in his History of Derby, | the advice of Lochiel, Lord George Murray, 


“ prayed publicly for KingJames; but after | Clanranald, the Master of Lovat, dc., 
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| resolved to retire to the north for the | 


| winter, hoping in the spring to raise a 
| new army of ten thousand men, and 
| receive fresh succour from France. 


The | 


| Pretender was still opposed to retreat, and, 


'when he first received the proposal. 





| 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


it is said, beat his head against a wall 


Marching rapidly, while Cumberland’s | 
stiff soldiers lumbered after him in due 
form, Charles took Inverness on February | 
18, 1746. On April 15, the two armies | 
joined in final conflict on Culloden Moor. | 
The issue of that battle is but too well | 
known. The Highlanders fought like | 
savages, but our cannon mowed them | 
helplessly down. In forty minutes they | 
were driven over the plain like chaff, and 
dreadful slanghter inflicted. The prince’s 

escape and his romantic adventures in the 
far Highlands are matters of well-known 
history. Hunted, half-starved, skulking | 
in shielings and bothies, among herdsmen, | 
robbers, and fishermen, he led the life of | 
an outlaw and a tramp among the faithful | 
Highlanders, who led him from cave to 
hut, from hovel to mountain-top. Dis- | 
guised as a woman to-day, to-morrow he 
passed as a pressgang-man. On the 20th of | 
September, the prince, after five months | 
of great hardship, wandering, and danger, 
embarked at Glencanger, at the head of | 
Loch Arkaig, with tw enty-three Jacobite | 
gentlemen, and a hundred and seven men 
of lower rank. Thirty thousand pounds 
had been offered for his head to a nation | 
of poor herdsmen and deer-stalkers, but | 
only a single person (a beggar boy) had | 
in ‘the whole five months stretched forth 


| even a finger towards so enormous a i aeeee | 


| 
THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


Otp Tony Spence was taken ill that | 


| spring, and Hetty was a good deal oceupied | 


| in attending on him. Anthony came as 


/ usual in the evenings, but he did not 
_ expect to see Hetty much, and Primula 
and he amused themselves together. | 
_ Hetty’s face got paler during this time, 
| and she fell into a habit of indulging in | 


| one might judge by the knotted clasp of | the oldjbooks. 
| her hands, 


| duties were hurried over, she fetched the | wrong or disagreeable. 
| wrong book from the bookshelves for loved her one moment, and were angry 
|| customers, her sewing was thrown aside, | with her the next. 


leaned against the wall, and her eyes 


closed to the world. Sorrow was coming | 
| to seek for her, and she hid from it as | 


long as she could. 
One night old Spence asked to have a | 


| particular volume brought him from the | 
'shop, and Hetty took her lamp in hand | 


and went down to fetch it for him. There 
was a faint light already burning in the 
place, which Hetty did not at first per- 
ceive, as she opened the door at the top of | 
the staircase, and put her foot on the first | 
step to descend. She went down a little 
way, but was stopped by the sound of voices. 
Anthony and Primula were there. 

“Yes,” Primula was saying, in her soft | 
cooing voice, ‘I love you better than any 
one. You fought for me, and I love you.” 

“ Hetty —-—” murmured Anthony. 

“Hetty won’t mind,” whispered Pri- | 
mula. “She gives me her money and her | 
ribbons. She won't refuse to give me you | 
too—I’m sure of that.” 

They moved a little from behind the 
screen of a projecting stand of books, and | 
saw Hetty standing on the stairs, gazing | 
straight before her and looking like a | 
sleep-walker. Primula gave a little ery, 
and covered her face. Hetty started, | 
turned and fled up into the sitting room, 
shutting the door behind her. 

She sat down at the table, and leaned her 
head heavily upon her hands. The blow 
which she had been half dreading, half | 
believing to be an impossibility, had fallen 
and crushed her; Anthony loved her no 
more. He had taken away his love 
from her, and given it to Primula; who 
with pleading eyes and craving hands, 
had robbed and cheated her. The greedi- 
ness which she had tried to satisfy with 


ribbons and shillings, had not scrupled to 
| grasp the only thing she would have kept, 


and held till death as her very own. 
Hetty’s thoughts spun round and round 


| in the whirl of new and uncomprehended 


agony. She had no thought of doing or 
saying anything, no wish to take revenge 
nor to give reproach. She was stunned, 
bruised, benighted, and willing to die. 
Primula came creeping up the staircase, 





reveries which were not happy ones, if | aftér crying for an hour all alone among 
Life was very troublesome, 
and the deep line of pain | thought Primula, everybody was selfish 
Her housekeeping | and cross, and everything was either 
People petted and 


between her brows. 


Anthony had rushed 


her only wish seemed to be to sit behind | away from her in a fit of grief, although 
her father’s bed-curtain, with her head | she had told him she loved him, and had 
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given up a fine gentleman for his sake. | when she must rise up and give Anthony 
Hetty, who used to be so tender with her, | to Primula, and stand aside and behold 
and so ready to give her everything, had | their bliss, and accept their thanks. She 
looked so dreadfully there on that step of }dare not let that moment come, she 
the stairs, that she, Primula, was afraid to b would not have it, she could not confront 
go up, though she was tired and longing | 1 She should do them some mischief if 
to be in bed. Sobbing, and fretting, she | she were to see them together again before 
crept up the staircase, and her desire to | her as she had seen them last night. 
be comfortable overcoming her fear, she | | What, then, was she to do with herself? 
opened the door of the sitting-room, and | She dared not kill them, she could not 


came in. Hetty was sitting quietly at the | 
table, with her head leaned on her hands, | 
and she did not look up. “ That is a good 
thing,” thought Primula. ‘“ How dreadful 
if she were to scold me! Tis well it is | 
not her way to make a talk about things 
And she stole across the floor and shut | 
herself up in the bed-room. 

It was quite late at night when Hetty | 
followed her into the bed-room, and then 
Primula was fast asleep, with the sheet | 
pulled over her head and face, as if ho | 
would hide herself from the glance of | 
Hetty’s anger, even while she was happily 
unconscious of it. Hetty’s lamp burned 
itself out, and she kneeled down in the 
dark to say her prayers. Her knees bent 
themselves mechanically in a _ certain 
corner of the room, but no words would 
come to Hetty’s lips, and no clear thoughts 
to her mind. She only remembered that 
she ought to pray, and stretched out her 
arms, dumbly hoping vaguely that God 
would know what she meant. Nothing 
would come into her mind but pictures of 
the happy hours that Anthony and she 
had spent together in their love. She fell 
asleep stupidly dwelling on these memories, 
and unable to realise that Anthony had 
given her up; then she dreamed that she 
had wakened out of a terrible dream, in 
which Anthony had seemed to have for- 
gotten her for Primula. How joyful she 
was in that dream. How she laughed and 
| sang for ecstasy, and chattered about the | 


wish them dead. It would not comfort her 


at all that they should suffer or be swept | 
out of the world to atone for their sin. They | 


had murdered her heart, and they could not 
| by any suffering of theirs bring back the 
| dead to life. What, then, must she do with 
herself ? The only thing that remained for 
| her was to get away, far out of their sight 
-and out of their reach, never to behold 


‘them, nor to hear of them again, between | 


this and the coming of her death. 


| She sprang out of bed and dressed her. | 


| self hastily, keeping her back turned upon 
sleeping Primula, and, creeping down the 
stairs, she got out of the house. She 


once remembered her father; her only 
thought was to get away, away, where 


hurried along the deserted streets and got 


her speed a little, quite out of breath. 
She knew that the path across the downs 
led to a little town, about ten miles 
away, in the direction of London. She 
had been too long accustomed to the 
practical management of her father’s 
affairs, not to feel conscious, from mere 
habit and without reflection, that she 


in order to keep herself unknown. She 


sewing at a dressmaker’s. In the mean- 
time her only difficulty was to get there. 





The whirl of her passion had carried | 


felt no pang at leaving her home, and never | 


Anthony could never find her more. She | 


out on the downs, and then she slackened | 


must work when she got to London, | 


would help in a shop somewhere or get | 


sweetly-tinted face, and she knew and | | and food, and by extraordinary exertion. 
remembered that Primula was the beloved | She bought some bread and sat on a stone 


foolish fancies that will come into people’s | her five miles away from Smokeford, when | 
minds when they are asleep! And then | she came to a little roadside inn. She | 
she wakened, and saw the dawn-light| was faint with exhaustion, feeling the | 
shining on Primula’s golden head, and | waste caused by excitement, want of sleep | 





one,and that she, Hetty, was an exile and an 
outcast from her Paradise for ever more. 
Then, in that moment of exquisite 
anguish, in the leisure of the quiet dawn, 
a terrible passion of anger and hatred 
broke out in her breast. Everything that 
the light revealed had. something to tell 
of her lost happiness, every moment that 
sped was bringing her nearer to the hour 








= 


| at the gate of a field to eat it. She saw 
a distant opening, 


| stooping figure, an old man meekly sub- 
mitting his feebleness to the yoke of the 


had deprived him of his fitness for it. 
Hetty watched him, her eyes followed him 








the ploughman come into the field at | 
and watched him | 
|coming towards her; a grey head and | 


day’s labour, though knowing that time | 
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as if fascinated; the look in his face had 
| drawn her out of herself somehow, and 
| made her forget her trouble. She wanted 
|| to go and help him to hold the plough, to 
|| ask if he had had his breakfast; to put 
her hand on his shoulder and be kind to 
him. She did not know what it was about 
_ him that bewitched her. He turned his 
| plough beside her, and as he did so, he 
noticed the pale girl sitting by the gate, 
and a smile lit up his rugged face. 

Then it was that Hetty knew why she 
| had watched him. He looked like her 
father. Her father! He was ill, and she 
had deserted him; had left him among 
| those who would vex and neglect him! 
The untasted bread fell from Hetty’s 
hands; the tears overflowed her eyes; 
she fell prone on the grass, and sobbed for 
her own wickedness, and for the grief and 
desolation of the sick old man at home. 

‘What is the matter, lass ?”” asked the 
old ploughman, kindly bending over her. 

Hetty rose up ashamed. 

“ Sir,” she said, humbly, “I was running 


away from my father, who is ill; but Iam | 


going back to him.” 

“That is right, lass. Stick by the poor 
old father. Maybe, he was hard on you.” 

“No, no, no; he never was hard on me. 
I have a sorrowof my own, sir, that made me 
mad. I forgot all about him until I saw his 
look inyour face. I shall run back, now, sir, 
and be in time to get him his breakfast.” 

The clock of the roadside inn struck six, 
and Hetty set offrunning back to Smokeford. 


She ran so fast that she had not time to | 
| have thought so besides me. I don’t like | 


think of how she should act when she got 
home. 


for Primula had gone to her work-room, 
and there was nobody about the house but 
Sib, and her father, and herself. 

The old man had never missed her ; but 


When arrived there, she found|the look on it now, my girl. 
she could have a long day to think of it, | what’s the matter with you ? 


| her home; that he had lost her for ever, 
‘only for a strange old man following a 
plough in a distant field; of these things 
he never could know. Hetty was one of the 
| people who do not complain of the rigour 
of the struggle that is past. 
All day she sat by her father’s side, 
in the old place behind the bed-curtain. 
| He was getting better, and showed more 


| lively interest in the world than she had | 


| seen in him since he first fell ill. Through 
| the window he could see, as he lay, the little 
roof-garden which had been accustomed to 
look gay every summer for years. It was 
| colourless now and untrimmed. 

“Hetty, dear,” he said, “how is it that 
you have been neglecting your flowers ? 
Perhaps, you think it isn’t worth while to 

‘keep up the little garden any longer? 
You will be going off with Anthony. Is 

, any day settled for the wedding ?”’ 

_ “No, father,” said Hetty, keeping her 


| white, drawn face well behind the curtain. | 
| “We could not think of that until you | 


/are on your feet again.” 


| pain of an unhappy thought just now, 
‘something in her voice struck upon the 


‘old man strangely. He was silent for a | 
' while, and lay ruminating. 


“ Hetty, let me see your face.” 
Hetty looked forth from her hiding- 
place unwillingly, but kept her face as 

'much as possible from the light. 


“Tis a comely face, Hetty ; and others 
Child ! 


it this minute! If he’s going to fail you, 


|it will be a black day for the man. 


| murder him! ” 


“Hush! hush! I have told you nothing 


Sib met her on the threshold, and looked at | of the kind.” 


her dusty garments with a wondering face. 
“Well, Hetty!” she said, “you did 


take an early start out of us this morning.” | 
“T wanted a walk,” said Hetty, throw- | 


ing off her cloak, and making a change in 
her forlorn appearance. ‘Is my father’s 
breakfast ready? I’m afraid I am late.” 


“Deny it, then, this moment; and tell 
me no lie.” 
Hetty sat silent and scared. 


“Ts it that doll from Moor-edge that has 


taken his fancy ?” 
‘** He has not told me so.” 


“‘My lass! why do you play hide-and- | 


In spite of her effort to save him the | 


Old Tony Spence did not even remark 


that her dress was less neat than usual, as | me; for I will horsewhip him to death! ” 
_ she carried in his tea and toast. She was! Hetty held him fast by the wrists. 
there, and that was everything for him.| “I will turn her out-of-doors without a 


That she had been that morning flying | 
like a hunted thing from Smokeford, | man, I will punish him before the eyes of 


sobbing in the grass five miles away from | the town.” 





'seek with your old father? I know it is | 
that his daughter was unusually pale, nor 'as I have said. Let me rise! Do not hold |! 


| 








|__ “What do you want with it, Daddy? | 
| You have seen it before.” 


Out with | 
Tl | 





character; and, though I am a weak, old | 
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For a moment Hetty’s angry heart de- 
clared in silence that they would deserve 
such punishment; and that she could bear 
to see it. But she said— 

“ Father, you know you will do neither 
of those cruel things. Listen to me, 
father. Iam tired of Anthony! Let him 
go with—Primula. You and I will be 
happy here together when they are gone.” 

The old man fell back on his pillow ex- 
hausted. After a time, he drew his 
daughter towards him, took her face 
between his hands, and looked at it. 

“Let it be as you say,” he said, “only 
don’t let me see them. You're a brave gir! ; 
and I’ll never scold you again. We'll be 
happy when they’re gone. We'll finish that 
little book of mine, and—and—and——” 

His voice became indistinct, and he 


of old, and still felt; a charm which 
Primula never could possess. 


| past,” said Hetty, when the first difficult 
moments were over. 
you that Primula and you are not to look 


friend, and this is her only home. She 


will separate and meet no more.” 

“You are too 
“too thoughtful for us both. Hetty,’’ he 
added, hesitatingly, ‘“‘ I dare not apologise 





| for my conduct, norask your forgiveness. I _ 
/ can only say I did not intend it. I know not | 


| how it came about—she bewitched me.” 


Hetty bowed her head with a cold | 
| stately little gesture, and Anthony backed | 
out of the room, feeling himself rebuked, | 


“We are not going to talk about the | 
“T only want to tell 1 
/on me asanenemy. Iam her only living || 
shall be married from here; and then we || 


good,” he stammered, 1 


dropped suddenly asleep. Hetty sat on in | dismissed, forgiven. He went to Primula; | 
her corner, thinking over her future, and | and Hetty sat alone in the soft summer | 
thanking Heaven that she had at least this | evening, just where they two had sat a 
loving father left to her. After an hour or | year ago planning their future life. 

two had passed, she looked up and noticed | 


“She is too good for me,” thought 


a change in the old man’s face. He was dead. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was new and awful to Hetty to have 
neither father nor lover to turn to in her 
desolation. She got over one terrible 
week, and then when the old man was 
fairly under the clay she broke down and 
fell ill, and Sib nursed her. Primula hung 
about the house, feeling guilty and uncom- 
fortable, and Anthony came sometimes to 


| Anthony, as he walked up the street. 
‘Primula will vex me more, but she will 
| suit me better.” 


the sweet enduring wife that Hetty would 
have been. He knew also that his love 





Still he felt a bitter pang as he told | 
himself that Hetty’s love for him was | 
completely gone. Of course it was better | 
that it should be so, but still—he knew | 
well that Primula could never be to him | 


for Primula was not of the kind that | 








ask how Hetty fared. He brought fruit | would last; whereas Hetty would have | 


and ice for her, offering them timidly, and | made his peace for all time. Well, the 
Sib accepted them gladly and poured out | mischief was done now and could not be 


her anxiety to him, all unconscious that | helped. He hardly knew himself how he | 


there was anything wrong between the | had slipped into his present position. 
lovers. Primula sulked at Anthony, who | 
seemed to be thinking much more of Hetty | got to go on with her life, she at once set 
than of her. The old book-shop was closed | about marking out her future. She had a 
for good, and the Spences’ happy little | cousin living on an American prairie with 
home was already a thing of the past. 


but people cannot die through mere wish-| to her. And Hetty determined to go. 
ing, and so she got better. When she was | She sold off the contents of the old book- 
able to rise Sib carried her into the little | shop, only keeping one or two volumes, 
sitting-room and placed her in her father’s | which, with her father’s unfinished manu- 
old arm-chair ; and seated here, one warm | script, she stowed away carefully in her 
summer evening, she sent to beg Anthony trunk. Primula had given up her work 
to come and speak with her. 

Anthony’s heart turned sick within him | her clothing for her wedding. 
as he looked on the wreck of his once- | engaged in getting ready for her journey. 
adored Hetty. Her wasted cheeks and | The two girls sat all day together sewing. 
hollow eyes made a striking contrast to| They spoke little, and there was no pre- 
Primula’s fair smooth beauty. Yet in her | tence of cordiality between them. Hetty 
spiritual gaze and on her delicate lips there | had strained herself to do her utmost for 


still sat a charm which Anthony knew | this friendless creature, who had wronged | 





When Hetty found that she had indeed | 
her husband and little children, who had | 


Hetty thought she would be glad to die; | often wished that Hetty would come out | 


| at the dressmaker’s, and was busy making | 
Hetty was | 
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her, but she could find no smiles nor 
pleasant words to lighten the task. Pale 
and silent, she did her work with trem- 
bling fingers and a frozen heart. Primula, 
on her side, sulked at Hetty, as if Hetty 
had been the aggressor, and sighed and 


shed little tears between the fitting on | 


and the trimming of her pretty garments. 
In the evenings, Primula was wont to fold 
up her sewing, and go out to walk ; with 
Anthony, supposed Hetty, who sometimes 
allowed herself to weep in the twilight, 
and sometimes walked about the darkening 
room, chafing for the hour to come which 
would carry her far away from these old 


' walls, with their intolerable memories. 


So Hetty endured the purgatory to 
which she had voluntarily condemned 
herself. Anthony came into the house no 
more; Primula had her walks with him, 
and sometimes it was very late when she 
came home. But Hetty never chid her 
now. Primula was her own mistress, and 
could come and go as she liked, from 


| under this roof, which her cousin’s gene- 


rosity was upholding over her head. 

One evening, a gossip of the neighbour- 
hood, one who had known Hetty in her 
cradle, came in with a long piece of knit- 
ting in her hands, to sit an hour with 
Hetty, and keep her company. 

“And so they do say you are going to 


| America,” she said, “all alone, that long 
_ journey, and everybody thinking this many 


a day that it was you that was to marry 
Anthony Frost. And now it is that Primula. 
People did say, my dear, that they have 
treated you badly between them, but I 
couldn’t believe that, and you behaving so 
beautifully to them. Of course it shuts 
people’smouths to see the girl stopping here 
with you and preparing for her wedding.” 

Said Hetty, “I cannot take the trouble 
to contradict idle stories. Anthony Frost 
is a very old friend, and Primula is my 
cousin. It would be strange if I did not 
try to be of use to them.” 

“Of course, of course, when there’s no 
reason for your being angry with them; 
but all the same, my dear, you’d have been 
a far better wife for him than that flighty 
little fool that he has chosen. He has 
changed his mind about many a thing it 
seems, for he has taken a house in Smoke- 
ford, and is setting up as a cabinet-maker, 
instead of turning out a sculptor, no less, 
as some people said he had a mind to do. 
Well, well! it’s none of my business to be 


. Sure, and I do hope they'll be as happy as 


if they had both been a bit wiser.” 


“T see no reason why they should not 
be happy,” said Hetty, determined to act 
her part to the end. And the gossip went 
away protesting to her neighbours that 
there never could have been anything but 
friendship between Anthony and Hetty. 

“There’s no girl that had been cheated 
‘could behave as she’s doing,” said the 
gossip, “and she’s as brave as a lion about 
the journey to America.” And after this 
people found Hetty not so interesting as 
| they had thought her some time ago. 
| The time for the wedding approached. 
| Primula’s pretty dresses and knick-knacks 
| of ornament were finished and folded in a 
trunk, and she arranged them and re- 
arranged them ; took them out and tried 
them on, and put them back again. She 
went out for her evening’s walks, and 
Hetty waited up for her return, and let 
her into the house in the fine clear star- 
light of the summer-nights, and the two 
girls went to bed in silence, and neither 
sought to know anything of the thoughts 
of the other. And so it went on till the 
night that was the eve of Primula’s 
wedding. On that night Primula went 
out as usual and did not come back. 

The arrangement for the next day had 
been that Anthony and Primula should be 
married early in the morning, and go from 
church to their home. Hetty intended 
starting on her own journey a few hours 
later, but she said nothing about her in- 
tention, wishing to slip away quietly out of 
her old life at the moment when the minds 
of her acquaintance were occupied, and 
their eyes fully filled with the wedding. 

She did not wondey that Primula should 
stay out late on that particular evening. 
It was a beautiful night, the sky a dark 
blue, the moonlight soft and clear. Hetty 
wandering restlessly in and out the few 
narrow chambers of her old home, once 
so delightful and beloved, now grown so 
dreary and haunted, and sawthe silver light | 
shining on the roofs and chimneys, and on 
the dead flowers and melancholy ever- 
greens of her little roof-garden. Only a 
year ago she had cherished those withered | 
stalks, with Anthony by her side, and they 
had smiled together over their future in 
the glory of the sunrise. Now all that 
fresh morning light was gone, the blos- 
soms were withered away, and her heart 
was withered also. Faith and hope were 
dead, and life remained with its burden to 
be carried. She shut her eyes from sight 
of the deserted walls, with their memories, 








and thought of the great world-wide sea, 
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which she had never beheld, but must now 
reach and cross; and she longed to be on 
its bosom with her burden. 

The hours passed and Primula did not 
return. Hetty thought this strange, but 
it did not concern her. Primula and her 
lover and their affairs seemed to have 
already passed out of her life and left her 
alone. She did not go bed all night, and 
she knew she was waiting for Primula, 
but her mind was so lost in its own lone- 
liness. that it could not dwell upon the 
conduct of the girl. The daylight broke, 
and found her sitting pale and astonished 
in the empty house, and then her eyes fell 
on a letter which the night-shadows had 
hidden from her where it lay on the table. 
It was written in Primula’s scratchy 
writing, and was addressed to Hetty. 

“T am going away to be married,” wrote 
Primula. “Anthony and you were both 
very good to me once, but you are too cold 
and stern for me lately. The person I am 
going with is kinder and pleasanter. I am 
to be married in London, and after that I 
am to be taken to travel. When I come 
back I shall be a grand lady, and I shall 
come to Smokeford; and I shall order some 
dresses from Miss Flounce, I can tell you. 
I am very glad that Anthony and you can 
be married after all. He was always think- 
ing of you more than me; I could see that 
this long while back. I hope you will be 
happy, and that you will be glad to see me 
on my return. Your affectionate Prrmuna.” 

Hetty sat a long time motionless, quite 
stupefied, with the letter in her hand. 

“ Poor little ungrateful mortal,” thought 
she; “Heaven shield her, and keep her 
from harm!” And then she thought 
of her own little cup of life-happiness 
spilled on the earth for this. 

‘Oh, what waste ! what waste!’ moaned 
poor Hetty, twisting the note in her 
fingers. And then she straightened it 
and folded it again, and put it in an 
envelope addressed to Anthony, and she 
hastened to send it to him, lest the hour 
should arrive for the wedding, and the 
bridegroom should come into her presence 
seeking his bride. 

When this had been despatched, she set 
about cording her trunks, and taking her 
last farewell of Sib, who was too old 
to follow her to ‘America, and was 
nigh heart-broken at staying behind. 
When the last moment came she ran out 





of the house without looking right or left. 
And she was soon in the coach, and the | 
coach was on its way to the sea-port from | 
whence her vessel was to sail. | 
When Anthony received the note, he | 
felt much anger and amazement, but very 
little grief. Primula’s audacity electrified | 
him; and then he remembered that she || 
was not treating him worse than he had || 
treated Hetty. Let her go there! she was | 
a light creature, and would have brought | 
him misery if she had married him. Her || 
soft foolish beauty and bewitching ways | 
faded from his mind after half an hour's | 
meditation ; and Anthony declared himself 
free. And there was Hetty still in her | 
nest behind the old book-shop; as sweet || 
and as precious as when they were lovers | 
a year ago. The last few months were | 
only a dream, and this was the awaking. | 
Hetty’s pale cheeks would become round 
and rosy once more, and she must forgive | 
him for the past, so urgently would he | 
plead to her. How badly he had behaved! | 
Anthony put on his hat and went out | 
to take a walk along a road little fre- 
quented, eager to escape from the gaze of | 
his acquaintance in the town, anxious to 
think things thoroughly over, and to con- 
sider how soon he could dare to present 
himself to Hetty. Not for a long time, he 
was afraid. He remembered her stern 
pale look when he had last seen her, and 
how sure he had felt when turning away 
from her that her love was dead. A chill | 
came over him, and he hung his head as he 
walked. Hetty was never quite like other 
girls, and it might be—it might be that her 
heart would be frozen to him for evermore. 
Just at this moment a cloud of drst 
enveloped Anthony, and the mail coach 
passed him, whirling along at rapid speed. | 
Hetty was in the coach and she saw him, | 
walking dejectedly on the road alone with 
his trouble. She turned her face away lest 
he should see her ; and then her heart gave 
one throb that made her lean from the 
window, and wave her hand to him in fare- 
well. He saw her; he rushed forward; the 
coach whirled round a bend of the road. 
_ Hetty was gone. 
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